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HERE'S WHY THE ALL- 
NEW 1958 BEAUTYREST 
GIVES YOU THE BEST 
IN HEALTHFUL REST 


Note how an ordinary mattress “ham 
mocks” under your weight. Its springs 


are wired tcgether ag togethe r 


Then note how Beautyrest’s 837 se par 


" 


ate springs are free and sag proof, give 


perfect support 1 ‘wery body curve 


Firmness wit/ 


It’s easy to tell who’s sleeping 
on the world’s most comfort- 
able mattress. Here’s why: 
BEAUTYREST firmness is 
buoyant firmness .. . best for 
your rest, best for your back. 
NOW new Beautyrest springs 
that are “power-packed” un- 


der compression add 15% 


greater buoyant firmness than 
ever before. The world’s fin- 
est mattress has been made 
finer and firmer, designed to 
last longer. It’s the least ex- 
pensive mattress to own. See 
theall-new 1958 BEAUTYREST 
at your Simmons Dealer's. 


Only SIMMONS LIMITED mkes BEAUTYREST 
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MACLEAN’S 


PREVIEW 


A LOOK AT TOMORROW IN TERMS OF TODAY 


~ Shatner heading for the top on Karamazov role 


Million rubbernecks ready to invade Seaway 


THE ORCHIDS TORIES GOT from the electorate in a landslide vote may 
be joined this summer by a blue carnation as the party’s official floral 
insignia. For years Conservatives have eyed the Liberals’ red 

carnation while searching for a boutonniere of their own 
Drew vetoed the blue cornflower (it was a Nazi party emblem) 
Some tried white carnations tinted blue 
farm is developing a 


George 


Now an Ontario experimental 
blue carnation for the party while florists, 
noting the size of the Conservative vote, anxiously await progress reports. 


MAINLY BECAUSE OF THE BROTHERS KARAMAZOYV (he played 
Alexey) Montreal-born William Shatner seems headed for more money 
and quick fame. His TV commitments and fees have suddenly trebled: 
he'll be a priest on U.S. Steel‘«Hour May 7 and a crazed western killer 
on Climax May 22. MGM plans to make him a quick star in Tony 
Perkins style and is looking for the right script; he tested for Cat on a 
Hot Tin Roof and Green Mansions. He expects to replace Perkins in 
Look Homeward, Angel on Broadway and is working with wife Gioria 
on a thriller for the Hitchcock TV series 


FUTURE GENERATIONS will get the inside story 
of these vital years in the autobiographies of 
dozens of famous and ordinary Canadians, but not 
in Louis St. Laurent’s. The ex-prime minister has 
told associates he doesn’t intend to write his story, 
publish his private papers or, as in the case of 
Mackenzie King, have an official biography written 
St. Laurent’s ageing Indian messenger, Alderic 
Groslouis, has cleared St. Laurent’s files from Liberal 
leader Pearson’s office, packed them in two large 
wooden crates and placed them in storage. 


S 





INTEREST-FREE LOANS to university students, a hot government issue, 
are expected to become a hotter issue as the colleges spill students into 
There will be fewer jobs, say placement offices, 
and there won't be much shopping around. Best opportunity: engineers 

at $394 a month. A rush of requests for loans to pay tuition is expected 
next fall. Bursars wonder if the federal government will help the 


provinces meet it 


the summer-work pool 


CANADA’S BIGGEST SHOW fo: 
probably be the St. Lawrence Seaway. Nearing completion, the Seaway 
and Ontario Hydro project expect a million visitors. Both have 
lofty towers for non-hikers, Hydro will show you a seven-minute 

film of its project or both outfits will take you by bus with official guide 
to see the high spots. No charge 


rubbernecks this summer will 


IF SASKATCHEWAN EVER GETS its long-awaited South Saskatchewan 
dam the few people who won't join the cheering will be provincial 
government archaeologists who are sure that buried in the valley are secrets 
of earliest human life on this continent. They've found man-made 
weapons believed to be 9,000 years old. Led by archaeologist Boyd 
Wetlaufer, they'll look this summer for evidence that man was there 20,000 
years ago. A dam flooding the valley would spoil all that. 

IS AUTOMATION GOING TO TURN us into mere button pushers, 
as some sociologists fear? Not likely, according to a new survey 

In 1931 only 11% of Canadian workers were skilled; by 1965, Ottawa 
speculates, this figure will be 20%. But our store of brainpower is 

: In the next 10 years we're expected to lose professional 

S. at the rate of 4,200 a yea! 


dwindling 
people to the | 


2 


we import 3,550 a year. 


TEEN-AGERS WHO DON’T RUSH to university have pretty well 
selected the business firms they'll rush to after high school. According 

to a Canadian High News survey 11% of girls who don't go to college will 
try to work for Bell Telephone, followed by Eaton’s, government, 
Imperial Oil, Simpson’s, Hudson’s Bay. With boys it’s also Bell, 

then government and International Business Machines. 
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NEXT GOVERNOR-GENERAL? 





QUEEN MOTHER 


NEHRL 
Would he cement 
Commonwealth? 


Would she speak 
for daughter? 


WITH VINCENT MASSEY telling 
friends privately that he plans to resign 
after next year’s Royal Visit, specula 
tion has been mounting about our next 
governor-general. Last month, Mac 
lean’s polled thirty of Canada’s top 
newspaper columnists for their best 
guess as to who will be appointed to 
succeed Massey. In addition, we asked 
each columnist to name his own per 
sonal preference for the post. 
ners, in a dead heat: Queen 
Elizabeth and Louis St. Laurent 
Actually the columnists asked 
to name three candidates for governor 


The win 
Mother 


were 


general, in order of preference. On the 
basis of three points for first choice 
two for second and one for third, the 
Queen Mother and the ex-PM polled 


QUEEN MOTHER IN CLOSE 
RACE WITH ST. LAURENT 


25 points each (although Mr. St. Lau 
rent, ill when this was written, isn’t ex 
pected to be a candidate). 

Princess Margaret (16 points) also 
had strong support, leading Nehru (10) 
and George Drew (9). “It’s time we 
acknowledged the rest of the Common 
wealth,” three Nehru champions con 
tended. Several columnists want to re 
ward Massey by extending his term 

Although Lord Altrincham is a 
staunch critic of the Queen, two colum 


nists would like to see him represent 


her in Canada. “If not Altrincham 
then Margaret's friend, Peter Town 
send,” said one. Indian senator James 
Gladstone got one pungent vote: “It’s 


our first chance to give the 
back to the Indians.” French beauty 
Brigitte Bardot ties in popularity with 
Sir Edmund Hillary, John Bracken 
Guy Simonds and Mohammed Ali 
Who do the columnists believe wil! 


country 


actually get the job? The Queen 
Mother, they say, by a thin margin 
over St. Laurent, with ex-Tory leade 


More 
columnists are betting on extension of 
Massey’s tenure than for Princess Mar 
garet or Viscount Montgomery, 
tie in support. Kate Aitken 
vote alongside Earl Louis Mountbatten 
ind the Duke of Gloucester 


George Drew following closely 


who 
gets on 
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TORIES’ BIG JOB Action at last on royal probes? 


rHE BIGGEST JOB of paper work 
any Canadian government has had to 
face Nes directly ahead for John Diefen 
baker and aides—the reports completed 
or being prepared by 11 royal commis 
sions, largest number at one time in our 
history. Some have piled up for a year 
awaiting government action that the 
PCs, now with a heavy majority, are 
expected to undertake. Here are the 
main commissions, gist of their reports 
and how Ottawa insiders think the gov 
ernment may act on them 


TV and Radio: With Diefenbaker’s 
stamp of approval on them, early action 
is expected on at least two recommen 
dations of the Fowler commission: com 
mercial TV in major cities where CBC 
has a monopoly; a board of governors 
to rule both CBC and private stations 
There could also be a change in CB( 
financing. The PM has suggested a par 
liamentary grant instead of CBC col 
lecting excise tax on the sale of sets 
(Fowler estimated CBC will need $500 
million in the next six years) 


Economic  Pros- 
pects: This report 
by chairman Wal- 
ter Gordon offered 
more predictions 
than recommenda 
tions, but it did 
suggest some legal 
bar to increasing 
losses of Canadian 
business ownership 
to the U.S One 
Ottawa gtiess on such a bar: a law re 
quiring U.S. firms to sell up to 25% of 
stock in Canadian subsidiaries to Cana 
dians—at risk of higher withholding tax 
on dividends. In his campaign John 
Diefenbaker also promised “to encour 
age more processing of our 
raw materials in Canada.” 





Gordon 


domestic 


Prison Practices: 100 recommendations 
by Supreme Court Justice Fauteux’ 
commission would overhaul our prison 
system, establish a national parole 
board and make crime costlier for crim 
inals. Example: anyone getting a six 


month sentence 
penitentiary (it 
now). 


would go to federal 
takes a two-year term 
Justice Minister Fulton is expect 
ed to call in all attorneys-general on this 
one 


Newfoundland: Its economic 
soon be re-examined in a 
N.B. Chief Justice McNair 

is that the government 
even a special 
province, as well as assisting hydro and 
mining development. Aid-to-Maritime 
was a big plank in the Tory platform 


life wiil 
report by 
Speculation 
might 
subsidy to the 


support 


direct 


Natural Energy: The 
sion won't 
file an 


Borden commis 
report for a year but may 
interim paper on 
especially on the daily export of 200 
million cubic feet of gas through Tran: 
Canada Pine Lines to the U.S. miiwest 
The government is expected to approy 


this 


natural gas 


Price Spreads: For the next year thi 
commission (chairman, U. of Alberta 
president Andrew Stewart) will study 


the marketing of most Canadian-pro 
duced things that Canadians buy. The 
target: to cut distribution costs so that 
producers may get more and consumer 
pay less 

Shipping: The moth 
Seaway 


report’s been in 
balls two years, but with the 
opening in 1959 it will probably be 
brought out to examine some ticklish 
points. Example: Will Canadian ship 
retain their monopoly on trading be 
tween Canadian lake ports or will U. K 
ships be allowed to join them on thes« 
profitable summertime routes? 


Psychopaths: Two reports by Ontario 
Chief McRuer examine 
governing crimes in which insanity or 
sex deviation may Public 
hue and cry over sex crimes may bring 
early government action on this report 


Justice laws 


be factors 


Other Legislation: Although no royal! 
commissions have been appointed, pa: 
liament itself is expected to look into 
the subjects of obscene literature on the 
bookstands and the sale of barbiturate 
to teen-agers.—PETER C. NEWMAN 





BACKSTAGE 


Can the PM find jobs for all those MPs? 


THERE WAS ONCE A DROUGHT in 
a rural parish of Scotland, and the min 
ister led his congregation in prayer for 
rain. He had hardly 
rfin Came in torrents 


finished when the 
beating down the 
giain and threatening floods. The min 
ister spoke again to the Almighty 

“J know we prayed for rain, O Lord 
he said, “but this is fair rideeculous.” 

Some old hands in the Conservative 
Party felt the same way on the morning 
of April 1. Prime Minister Diefenbaker 


has not one but two 


unemployment 


problems to solve, and the internal one 
is almost as baffling as the external. He 
has to find than two 
half of 


them brand new to public life and an 


work or more 


I 
hundred members of parliament 


other quarter with less than a year’s ex- 


perience 


At the 
only 


cabinet, he has 
citizenship and 
production and 


portfolio at 


very 


three 


top, the 
vacancies 
immigration, defense 
the associate national de 


fense. Two of these, presumably, will 
have to go to French-speaking members 

well the 
training, background and taste of the 
average Quebec MP, but the 


is a general cabinet shuffle 


from Quebec. None fits very 
alternative 
to open up 
other portfolios. The present ministers 
are all well pleased with the jobs they 
hardly welcome dis 


have ind would 


placement in favor of newcomers who 


haven't had to bear the heat of the day 


Last fall there was a good deal of idle 
talk about sending some older ministers 
to the Senate, and making room in the 
cabinet that way. One trouble with this 
idea is that “older ministers” are in very 
upply seventy, 
but one is from Ontario and the other 
from British Columbia; neither province 
has a Senate vacancy at the moment. 
One, J. M. Macdonnell, is a minister 
without portfolio whose inclusion in the 
cabinet is of his 
personal service, and who would not be 
replaced if he did retire. The other is 
General Pearkes, the prime 
closest personal friend among 
all his colleagues, who will certainly not 
than he wishes 

Among the other ministers only Al- 
fred Brooks at veterans 
older than the prime 
(not counting Senator 


short Iwo are 


Over 


solely a recognition 


George 
minister s 


retire a day earlier 


affairs is any 
minister himself 
John Haig, gov 
ernment leader in the upper house, who 
does not put his age in the Parliamen 
tary Guide but who is getting on toward 
eighty). The average age of ministers in 
the Commons is just under fifty-three 
Evidently, superannuation offers little 
or no help 

Parliamentary assistantships could be 
expanded a bit. There were only thir 
teen when the last House was dissolved, 
whom 


one of 


was too ill to run again 


In theory, therefore, eight or nine more 


AT OTTAWA 


WITH BLAIR FRASER 





could be appointed, but who ever heard 
of a parliamentary assistant to the sec- 
retary of state? And if there were one, 
what would he do? 

Anyway, the real problem is not to 
find promotion for a favored few but to 
find employment for all who want it. 
The duties of a back-bench MP on the 
government side are light but tedious, 
and consist mainly of answering his 
mail. One bright young freshman dis- 
covered last winter that if he got to the 
office at nine in the morning, as had al- 
ways been his custom, he could finish 
all his work as an MP by ten. For the 
rest of the day he had nothing to do but 
play gin rummy and listen to opposition 
speeches. 


In the new House, of course, there will 
be fewer opposition speeches and there- 
fore more from the government's own 
back benches, which will give young 
members more interest in life than they 
But that will 
not be enough. No matter what party 
does the talking, there just isn’t time for 
ail MPs to talk 

One probable solution is committee 
work. The Conservatives have a 
almost a unique opportunity: they can 
really investigate the public service of 
Canada without fear of 
rassed by anything they 


were able to take before 


rare, 


being embar- 
might find. If 
any sins are covered up, they are sins 
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The Cauc us Race: 


4 
~ 


‘Everybody has won, and all must have prizes.” 





of the Liberals; the Conservatives 
haven't had time to commit any yet. 

It is a fair guess, therefore, that the 
new House will quickly appofnt a very 
large public accounts committee, per- 
haps breaking it up into sub-committees 
for the different departments of govern- 
ment. On these, the young and eager 
beavers could be allowed to gnaw to 
their hearts’ content. 

Dismally different is the problem of 
the opposition parties, now reduced to 
two for the first time since 1935. The 
CCF has been decapitated, the Liberals 
dismembered. 

L. B. Pearson lost his strong right 
arm, as opposition leader, when Jimmy 
Sinclair was beaten in Coast-Capilano, 
B.C. Of all the Liberal brass Sinclair 
is the best qualified by talent and tem- 
perament for opposition, and the only 
one competent to be financial critic. On 
the other coast, Jack Pickersgill still 
leads a quintet of Newfoundlanders, but 
the two ablest members of the Maritime 
Liberal contingent were Tammy Kirk 
and Allan MacEachen in Nova Scotia, 
both defeated. Only five of the old 
Liberal cabinet now survive: Pearson, 
Pickersgill, Paul Martin, Lionel Chev- 
rier and Jean Lesage. 


There is only one man on the left of 
Mr. Speaker who knows anything about 
the problems of the wheat farmer. He is 
Hazen Argue, the CCFer from Assini- 
boia, Sask., who is so interested in 
wheat that he has little time for any- 
thing else. He is, however, the one re- 
maining opposition member from any- 
where west of Ontario. Oil and gas pol- 
icy for Alberta, power and conservation 
policy for British Columbia, the region- 
al problems of five provinces will have 
to be handled by the government with- 
out the benefit of any criticism at all 
from local representatives. 

In this situation, shouldn't the two 
opposition parties get together and bring 
Canada back to the old two-party sys- 
tem? 

Conceivably, it might come to that 
during the course of the Twenty-Fourth 
Parliament. Even before June 1957, the 


CCF had occasional difficulty in keep- 
ing itself fully distinct from the Lib 
erals—the Conservatives were the real 


enemy, except in the special case of the 
pipeline debate. Now that both parties 
are reduced to remnants, with the Lib- 
erals holding no seats in the west and 
the CCF nothing east of northwestern 
Ontario, it does look sensible that the 
two should unite as the Liberals did 
with the Progressives thirty years ago. 


So far, though, there is nothing to 
indicate any such move by either party. 
As one CCF veteran put it, “either we 
stand for something separate and dis- 
tinct, or we've been shadow-boxing for 
the last twenty-five years.” On the Lib 
eral side, however welcome the merger 
might be to small-l liberals of leftish 
views, it would not go down well with 
the half of the Grit caucus that hails 
from conservative and Catholic Quebec. 

The opposition will remain divided 
The result will be something very close 
to one-party government. 

On the night before the election I 
happened to meet a Conservative MP 
and we were swapping guesses about 
the result. He thought my guess was 
too high; his own was around a hun- 
dred and fifty seats. 

“If we got a big sweep, say a hundred 
and eighty seats, it wouldn't be healthy,” 
he said. 

Even in his own party he can still 
find lots of people who agree. 





BAC KSTAGE IN HOCKEY 


Meet the multi-millionaire who wanted to buy and rename the 


WHEN 
350,000 
Maple 


nage 
pages 


THE REPORT of a 
“offer” for the Toronto 
Leaf hockey team hit the 
of Canadian newspapers a 
weeks many people who 
read it quickly wrote off the man 
who made the offer as merely a 


$4,- 


few ago 


clever and perhaps irresponsible 
publicity seeker. They were only 
half right Actually, millionaire 


Toronto contractor John Fienberg, 
a former hot-dog vendor who made 
his bid orally to Stafford Smythe, 
son of the irascible Gardens’ boss 
is not averse to publicity 
He hires a full-time press agent and 


Conn 
retains an advertising agency to 
plug his activities. They pulled a 
this Not only did 
get his name in the pa 
name of his 
and the 


dandy in one 
Fienberg 
pers, he 
hotel 


also got the 


Regency Towers, 


low-cost homes he builds, Regency 
Homes, by proposing to change the 
name of the Maple Leafs to Re- 
gency Rockets 

But if Fienberg is clever he is 
anything but irresponsible. Among 
Canada’s unknown “big operators,” 
many of them self-made overnight, 
he is one of the biggest and fastest- 
rising. At 40 he ts several times a 
millionaire (“I quit counting after 
the first million,” he says). By put- 
ting up as many as 2,000 homes a 
year he has been one of the pri- 
forces in Toronto’s ten-year 
building boom. He has building in 
terests in Japan and plans for 200,- 
000 housing units in China. 

With an eye on all this his 
publicity man has tried to saddle 
him with the nickname “Fabulous” 
Fienberg, which causes Fienberg to 


y 


mary 


Backstage IN BUSINESS 


Al Griffis’ $27-million bid to boss his newspaper bosses 


EVERY WAGE - EARNER at 
time has fumed: “Some day 
Vil this joint and show them 
how to run it.” None has 
made a more audacious approach 
to this ambition than a quiet $144- 
a-week accountant who deliberate- 


some 
buy 


evel 


lv and seriously bid $27 million 
for the newspaper for which he 
worked—the Toronto Stat so that 


ilone, could run it. The 
Basil “Al” Griffis ne 
bid highest ever 
North 


what 


he, and he 
story of how 


’ | 
gotiated 


such a 
offered for a [ 
A merica—had it refused, and 
it has done to his life still has hard 
talking in re 


newspaper in 


to-shock 


cthul 


reporters 


sr 
pe 


Background: The 


whispers 


Star had to be 


sold under the Ontario Charitable 
Gift Act. When the deadline near- 
ed, the late Joseph Atkinson’s rela 
tives teamed up with a group of 
his key executives. Together they 
offered to buy the paper for $25, 
§55,000 Basil A. Griffis, who 


“ 


HOW 


Chris 





Chataway 


like 
HOUSEWIFE 


CHATAWAY: 


HOUSEWIFE: 


got to give it 


rHE BBC SEES CANADA 

Britain’s loquacious miler, 
Chataway, 
been getting some ques 
tionable mileage out of a 
trip to Canada to report 
on the plight 
immigrants here. 


for BBC 
of U.K 
Sample dialogue: 
CHATAWAY: 
you're here, do you 
it? 
I don’t like the television to 
start with; there’s not much culture on it yet. 
But you wouldn’t go home 
because you don’t like the TV programs? 

Oh, no, no, no, no. 
a fair trial, haven't we? 


corner of a fourth- 

the Star, made it 
$17,000,000 in cash. 
Where could a man in such mod- 
possibly raise 
such a sum? Griffis had no contact 
with high finance except to 
herd on Star reporters’ sometimes 
flamboyant expense accounts. Was 
his dramatic bid a gag or was he a 


works in one 
office at 


$27.005,000 


} 
floor 


est circumstances 


ride 


front for some business tycoon in 


the background? Griffis, a stocky 
man with thinning red hair, says it 
was certainly no gag and neither 
was it a mystery. “I sold myself 
to Fry and Company (a Toronto 
investment-management house) as 
the man to run the Star, and they 
raised the money,” he told Mac 
lean’s. A Fry executive confirmed 
this fact. Griffis says he doesn't 
know the individuals who would 
have been bankrolling the brokers 
who were ready to bankroll him 

What gave him the idea? Griffis 


had made a hobby of helping small 





Maple Leafs = 


Fabulous Fienberg 


wince slightly, as he does at mem- 
ory of the furor that resulted when 
he proposed changing the name of 
the Maple Leafs 

“People phoned me all day and 
most of the night pleading, ‘Don’t 
change the name of the Leafs,” he 
told Maclean's. “I don’t know what 
the excitement was about. Smythe 
changed the name from St. Pats 
when he got the club.” 

“I congratulate him on getting 


all the free publicity,” snorted 
Smythe. “There was never a bona 
fide offer. We never saw a nickel of 
his money.” 


Fienberg says he’s still serious 
about buying the Leafs 
vestment 
hockey, 


as an in 
He knows nothing about 


although three sons are 
fans. “But I don’t think now Id 
change the name,” says Fienberg 


rx 
/$ 
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Venturesome Griffis 

businesses with advice. “They al 
ways made money. When I knew 
the Star would have to be sold I 
saw a chance To get to the top 
I had to venture.” In the Ontario 
Supreme Court his $27-million 
venture lost out to the slightly 
lower bid of athe Atkinson heir 
But Griffis, who still exchanges 


polite but wary nods with the em 
ployers he 
his 


dreamed of having as 
isn't a_ bit 
other people are 
to interest me in things,” he 
still holding down his modest desk 
at the Star 

One financier phoned him, “Any 
one earning $144 a 
$17 


fazed 


trying 


employees, 
“Lots of 


Says 


who can 
can come sit in 
twice that 


week 


raise million 


my office—for money. 


PHE GIRLS GO FOR SPORTS 


Cartoonists’ 


idea of 


women who suffer ia 


silence while their men go to ball games, 


is being turned upside-down by 


has 


The 


women. 


Now 


Butter 
We've 1944 26.7 
1957 19.3 


Ot those who watched 


games last season 41% 


fights, wrestling matches and golf tournaments 


rv 


ratings 


that show women are equally avid sports fans. 


[Viewing of NHI 
were women. Almost 


half the audience that watch wrestling are 


network has hired a psychologist 


to explain why older women love wrestling. 


YOU’RE NOT SO MUCH OF A GLUTTON 
You can stop boasting right now about the 
privations you suffered from food rationing 
during the war 


A new set of figures prepared 


by Maclean's research department shows that 
Canadians ate more of almost everything in 
the war years than after. 


Figures in pounds: 


Beef Oranges Potatoes Coffee Flour 
65.7 36.9 166.6 8.2 183.7 
72 27.7 147.3 6.7 147.4 
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Backstage IN HOUSING 


The boom in own-your-own apartments: 


how and what you pay and what you get 
THE UNCEASING 


Canada has given a 
old idea 


SEARCH for better housing in 
fresh burst of popularity to an 
co-operative apartments. The system where- 
by a number of tenants together purchase and opet 


ate the building in which they live jsn’t unique in 
this country—it started in Hamilton 25 years ago 
but in some cities, notably Toronto and Vancouver 


it is matching new-home buying in appeal 
How does it operate? A group of 
private firm contracts to put up an apartment build- 
ing. In the case of a private firm, it sells the building 
to tenants at a profit. They in turn each make a sub 
stantial down payment and assess themselves amounts 
required to make payments on mortgage, operate the 
building (heat, taxes, light, etc.) and pay off 
Does a tenant “own” his apartment? Usually no. The 
building is owned by a corporation in which all ten 
ants shares. You buy shares rather than an 
apartment and the number and cost of the 
you buy determine the accommodation you get 
How much it cost? The range is 
$14,000 for 1-bedroom apartments in 

Hamilton to $40,000-$75,000 for 
tion in Toronto and Montreal. In Vancouver, which 
has had co-op apartments since the war, the 
is all the way from $10,000 to $38,000 

Is the upkeep high? A $16,500 apartment requires a 
down payment of about $6,500 and carries for $85 a 
month, which includes interest, mortgage payments, 
garage and janitor service and maintenance costs ($28- 
$45 a month for non-luxury apartments). But 
$35,000 apartments carry for $240 a month 
$17,500 down payment 

Who runs the apartment? 


ed by 


individuals or a 


debts 


own 
shares 
does 


wide, from 


Toronto and 


luxury accommoda 


range 


some 


with 


A board of directors elect 
tenants makes decisions in money matters, al 
though the board often has a real-estate firm manage 
the building. Supervisor and janitors keep it in trim 
Tenants their apartments, but 
consult board on any radical changes 

sell their 
the 
which usually 
that the the 
Are tenants responsible if other tenants default? A 
tenant who pay maintenance charges 
forfeit his apartment (and down payment) and the 
corporation, if unable to sublet, might increase charg 
tenants 


decorate 
the 


own must 
They 
bidder, although 
the 


must be acceptable to 


What rights have tenants? 
the 
they 


buyer 


can apart 
terms by 
stipulate 


board 


ment to highest 


enter corporation 


doesn't 


would 


es to other 


What if your fellow owners go broke? You could 
get stuck to the amount of your down payment 
Disadvantages: Few have gardens or play areas 
You're not king and queen in your own castle since 
the rule of the majority can run your apartment 


SIDNEY KATZ 
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Background 


GRANDPA’S CLOCK BACK IN STYLE 
Don't relegate that old grandfather’s clock to 
the attic. It’s right back at the peak of 

furniture fashion A. Waterloo, Ont., 


Hentschel’s, is doing a rushing business in 


igain. firm 


custom-made grandfather clocks. It imports 
the works from Germany and installs them 


any style cabinet you want 


WAS BYRD FIRST TO BOTH POLES? 


You can’t even trust history nowadays. For a 
quarter century it’s been recorded that 
Admiral Byrd was the first man to reach both 
North and South Poles. Not so, Arctic 


explorer Bernt Balchen reports in his new auto- 
biography. Byrd, through error, missed the 
North Pole by 100 miles, Balchen reveals, 
“making Captain Roald Amundsen the first to 
reach both Balchen’s statement is based 
on his reckoning that Byrd could not have 
flown to the Pole and back in the time he said 
he did in the plane he 


P« yles 


was flying. 
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Our 


Editorials 


branch-plant foreign policy 


LETS BE CLEAR ABOUT Washington’s ban on the sale 
ot Canadian-mad tomo to Communist China Ir 
li ar \ nd | i tw yt ! I neroa 
nent ( on ithe } P 1s and 

[he | Motor C< ) r € es te unde! 
( idian | nad no oO th ( nm 2X I 
nent Phat authe { I l I ie! hen t 

U.S. reminded Canad ich pl that i oul t 
‘cll cars to Red Chi vithout b kit the law of the 
United States 

in refusing t ept orders from China the Ford Com 
pan p V Tie Cl I ire lly 
i cept } tr ordin I nt oro ) i Most of the 
ownel I Amel I i subrect to tf ithority of 
the United State nd it » deferen to that authority 
that they acted. It’s silly to scold them tor obeying theu 
own government Perhap t is also silly to scold the 
American government tor trying t f nt an evasion ol 


American law 


The questions iS¢ yu ncident qd ions fo 
Canadians to put to themselves, not to others 

Were we wise in letting so big and so vital a fraction 

our economy de op ol branch-plant basis? 

Are e€ wise now in selling outright so many of o 

ural re ul ¢ to foreign owners whose nterestS may 
or may not be the same as Canad interests? 

Have w ibdicated control of our national defense policy 
for the sake of greater security? Have we given up control 
ot our To ion POHCY tor the sake of asserting a fancied 

influence in Washington? 

These are not mere rhetorical questions Ihe choices 


they pose are not easy, and no choice can be taken without 
ome kind of cost to Canada—zin dollars or in safety o1 


indepe 1deENnce 


Art and Winston Churchill 


rge numbers of people 


EVER SINCE LAST JANUARY |: 


in Kansas City 


Detroit, New York and Toronto have been 
queueing up to see the paintings of Sir Winston Churchill 
>t 


| 
\t the rish ot being i spoilsport we Rie 
s a concern for Sir Winston himself 


express regi 

Partly the regret 
The greatest of the twentieth century's statesmen is not the 
greatest of the twentieth century s painters it would add 
nothing to the memory of Benjamin Disraeli to include 
him in a reading course of English novels, nor would 


Thomas Jetlerson have wished to be remembered as a 


violinist or even a scientist. Doubtless the thought of 
promoting a concert tour by that distinguished pianist 
Harry S. Truman, has 
ing American, but the author of the Truman Doctrine and 
sponsor of the Marshall Plan has not yet undertaken any 


public performances of the Missouri Waltz 


ilready occurred to some enterpris 


his, however, is 
the lustre of Churchill 


fairly trivial aspect of the matter 
name will not be dimmed 


appr 
What is really 


regrettable is its association with the cult of the second 


ciably by some fair-to-middling pictures 


rate 

The whole Western World is being assaulted, these days 
by singers who cannot read music, writers who see nothing 
finalize 


feel obliged to put a verb in each septence 


wrong with words such as speakers who do not 
Sometimes it 
almost seems there is a conspiracy afoot to persuade people 
that excellence doesn’t really exist, that there is no signifi 
cant difference between the good and the mediocre It 
is a pity that Winston Churchill, a living disproof of this 
blasphemy, should be made to look instead like an example 
yf +f 
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Mailbag 


~ Can we safely come to terms with Russia? 


\ 


The last people to know boom has bust 


~ Are flying daredevils killing our caribou? 


WE MUST COME TO TERMS with 





Russia or Perish (March 29) ho 
idl true Congratulations to ¢ 
Eaton ind Maclean's fo pud 

ch an articl 

I presume that M i y in 
Amer! 1 citizen. (Mr. Eaton if 
ra d A ican Ed If oO es 
perhap k oO hi Ser ol M 
Carth ot vin H ould SI 

V i 1 up fo \ I 

vit 

If It one to sp I ) | 1d 

oe 

See * 

| - / 

+ . 

oa ee 
M ean with this article in to every 
aciean 
nember of Congress, making sure that 
Mr. Du got a Copy \. MaCLAREN 
SHOAL LAKE, MAN 
w he best vet in a wonderful 
ries Dp. I CARR. PRESTON, ONT 
“ Cyrus Eaton's story can be summed 


Would Mr: 


negotiate from weakness 


p aS “peace at any price 


with a country without morals or reli 
follows the principle that 


the end justifies the means? They re 


gion which 


spect only material strength as demon 
trated by Stalin’s cynical remark, “How 
nany divisions has the Pope? Mr 
Eaton’s sincerity I do not doubt, but his 
ipproach to world problems is biased 
by a feeling of fear and defeat 


WwW. | A. SERVAGE, SCARBOROUGH, ONT 


“ Yes, We Must Come to Terms with 
Russia or Perish but how can you get 
such ideas into the heads of power-mad 
Americans who came on the stage of 
world history too late for a world dom 
Up peace, up 


HERMAN 


inance of any length? 
co-existence, up Pugwash! 
FILLMORI PENOBSQUIS, N.B 

“ Questions to Cyrus Eaton: Why did 
Russia violate more than three dozen 
international agreements, including Kel 
logg-Briand Pact renouncing war? 
What kind of foolproof assurance did 
Cyrus Eaton get from the Russians after 
the Pugwash conference that they would 
never betray their signed agreements? 

I. KOLLAR, REGINA, SASK 


Who understands recession? 


I take exception to Bruce Hutchison 
when he says the average citizen doesn't 
know why we have recessions (What 
Happened to the Boom, March 29). The 
boom ended four years ago for the 
farmer. The pullman class found out 
about it last June 10. Day-coach passen 
gers have felt the rise and fall in the 
free-enterprise system every ten years 
since Confederation. It’s only after a 
man has moved into the pullman class 
that he becomes insensitive to anything 
short of disaster for he is cushioned for 
the minor bumps. The serious admis 


MACLEAN 


S 


ion in Hutchison’s article is th 
100 years the high-priced help have 


ne inswers CLIFF HANSON LAJOI 


How to count caribou 


Maclean’s cover (March 15) carries 

ittractive picture of bull caribou viewe« 
rom a plane in winter. The comment 
by artist Duncan Macpherson 
and Eskimos know 


Indian 
another way (of 
counting caribou): one caribou in 100 


albino—so they count the albinos,” is 


not correct. In some populations of do 
nestic reindeer there is a fairly constant 
proportion of white animals. That pet 
mits a rough estimate of herd size 
Among native to North 
America however the polar caribou are 


caribou 


white. The barren-ground caribou of the 
mainland have a pelage from dark 
brown in summer to pale beige or 
whitish in the spring. Albinos occu 
very rarely or not at all 
FLOOK , WILDLIFE 


-DONALD R 
DEPAR 
MENT @F NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND NATI 
RAL RESOURCES, EDMONTON 


BIOLOGIST 


“ Your cover on caribou is reminiscent 
of air-force pilots who flew low over 
ange cattle, stampeding them. There 
have been articles about the mysterious 
decrease in the caribou population. If 
a bunch of daredevil jackanapes have 
been flying over the north doing what is 





depicted on your cover it is quite in 
the cards that caribou have become 
overheated in extreme temperatures, and 
have died from pneumonia.—BERT 
SHEPPARD, LONGVIEW, ALTA 


Saskatchewan’s maple leaf 


In your March 15 Mailbag H. J. Streater 
“People born in Saskatchewan 
have never seen a maple leaf.” Yet Na- 
tive Trees of Canada says: “Ten species 
of maple are found in Canada. Two 
species found in Saskatchewan are the 
Mountain Maple (white maple, dwarf 
maple) and the Manitoba Maple (box 
elder, ash-leaf maple, inland box-elder, 
inland Manitoba Maple ).—. B. NICKER 
SON, DARTMOUTH, N.S 


States 


Jake’s not a longhair 


I note with interest that Jake and The 
Kid (W. O. Mitchell) are going into TV 
(Backstage, March 1). I for one would 
consider either Maclean’s 1944 Jake or 
their 1952 version authentic. But please 
persuade Mr. John Drainie to take off 
most of his hair for the part. Who 
does he think Jake is, little Prince 
Charies in disguise? —MRS. GLADYS 
GUSTAFSON, CEYLON, SASK. ¥& 
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In Pakistan, even the dragging mud of monsoon 
drenched roads couldn’t hold back the Fairlane 500. 


FORD 's rugged body defied the world’s toughest roads 


tough 
body structure stood up superbly 
to the wrenching grind of the 
world’s most “‘car-killing’’ roads. 


In Afghanistan, Ford’s 
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Meet the toughest go-getter 
on the road today! 

The 58 Ford —first car 
ever to use the whole world 


as a test track. 


Forpb’s toughness starts with the frame 
itself, the new ‘Inner Ford’. It is bowed out 
in the center for greater strength and 
stability is welded, braced and bonded 
to form one incredibly tough unit. 

Ford’s ball joint front suspension took a 
merciless pounding on the world’s worst 
Then, back home, it was examined 
“still fit, 
Proof of 


roads. 
by Ford engineers. Pronounced 
still ready for more of the same!” 
long-lasting, hard-dollar value in the 58 
Ford —at no extra cost to you. See your 


Ford Dealer soon! 


PROVED AND APPROVED AROUND THE WORLD 


SIX OR V-8 THE GOING IS GREAT 





























At the Seaway and Power Project, near Cornwall, the Custom 300 

Canada’s lowest priced car of the low price three. With Ford’s new 
i45-hp Mileage Maker Six (the most powerful modern 6 cylinder engine 
in Canada), you get the kind of power you’d expect only in a V-8. 
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nit 
Circle the Breseais World's 
Fair in a Vertol 44 pane 








” 
ote fll ad 0, 


Fly to the “Heart of Paris” by & 


Sikorsky S-58 helicopter 


THEN ON TO PARIS! 


SABENA offers twice-a-week flights direct from Montreal, non-stop 
to Brussels, where all the fun begins at the fabulous World’s Fair. 
Also daily non-stop flights out of New York. 


Ask your Travel Agent about SABENA'S complete itineraries that 

feature extra cities at no extra fare and SABENA’S new, low trans- 

atlantic “economy” fare —the lowest available. Only $49 down 
20 months to pay balance. 


SABENA 


BELGIAN World aiRLINES 


Offices in Montreal and Toronto 





Serving 104 key cities in Europe, Africa and the Middle East 
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THE CHANGING FACE OF CANADA 


“The Twentieth Century shall be the century 


of Canada and Canadian Development” Sir 
Wilfred Laurier predicted. Wherever you look, you 
see evidence that his prophecy has come true. The 


growth of Canada as an industrial and political 
power has been the miracle of this century. Because 
Canada’s growth has been so swift, tremendous 
demands have been placed on Canada’s construc- 


tion industry—and these demands have been met. 


Growth in any direction is inconceivable without 


acontribution from Canada’s construction industry. 


The expansion of our mining, petroleum and forest 
industries, as well as general manufacturing, are all 
dependent upon the building of concentrating plants, 
refineries, mills and factories. Such gigantic projects 
as the St. Lawrence Seaway are dramatic testimony 
to the role of the construction industry in Canada’s 
progress. Because distance is such a crucial factor in 
Canada’s economy, the building of highways, rail- 
ways and airports is another essential task for the 


construction industry. 


Canada’s growth has been, essentially, a record of 


its people. And here too the construction industry 


has met the challenge—in building homes, schools, 
hospitals, shopping facilities and the other need 


of an expanding population. 


Modern Equipment is the strong right arm of the 
construction industry in meeting these tremendous 
needs. Indeed, many of these projects would be 
virtually impossible without this fast-working, 
dependable equipment that gets work done faster 


and at lower costs. 





Canada’s great distances and tremendous increase in highway traffic 
calls for more and more roads. International Payscrapers make possibile 
more mileage at lower cost. 


Such gigantic projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway require giant International 
Payhaulers—built to carry huge loads quickly and dependably. 





Canada’s maturity as a petreleum producer is evidenced by 


The many new mills, refineries, factories and other plants that best symbolize Canada’s 


, here being laid 
growth bear witness to the contribution of the construction industry. 


the growing network of gas and oil pipelines 


by International Crawlers with Superior Pipe-booms. 





# ct, 


a 5 <5 fee 


‘ othe 





The need for mass-housing at lower cost has been met only because 
such equipment as this International Crawler has brought new 
efficiency to building homes and providing vital services. 


Sanitary Landfill garbage disposal, 


most efficiently done with the International Drott 
Bullclam, solves the problem of disposal in a sanitary, economical way, and reclaims 
waste-land as well. 


International Harvester is proud of its part in Canada’s growth, in building modern, efficient and 


dependable Equipment to speed construction and keep costs down. 


INTERNATIONAL 


CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 


International Construction Equipment Distributors from coast-to-coast 
Central Truck & Equipment Co., Ne/son ¢ East Kootenay Equipment Co 
Calgarye SASKATCHEWAN, R. J. Fyfe Equipment Ltd 
Kenora « Twin City Industrial Equip. Ltd., Port 


BRITISH COLUMBIA, B.C. Equipment Co. Ltd 
Cranbrook « YUKON, Territorial Supply Co. Ltd 
Reginae MANITOBA, Kane Equipment Ltd., Win 
Fort Frances « QUEBEC, Chas. Ci 


J. S. Galbraith & Sons, Vernon « 

Whitehorse « ALBERTA, Industral& Road Equipment Ltd., 
pees ONTARIO, W I cee Ltd.» Toronto « W.H. Marr Ud, 
Montreal « NEW BRUNSWICK & P.E.1., Lounsbury Co. 


Vancouver « 









irthur « Reid's Garage Ltd 


Ltd. Moncton e NOVA SCOTIA, Industrial Machinery Co, Ltd., Halifax e NEWFOUNDLAND, Harvey & Co. Ltd. Industrial Div., Sr. John's 36-67 
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New Rayon Cord Tires...for greater 


Only rayon cord tires actually grow stronger as tire heat builds up at modern- 


highway speeds! No wonder they’re specified for every make of 1958 car! 


Greater mileage, too...scientific tests prove Plus easier steering control...no flat spotting 
up to 26% extra tread life! ... 33% quieter ride! 

New rayon cord tires also take more retreads. .. give longer mileage per retread. Sensitive audio-fidelity instruments prove new rayon cord 
Special-cesign premium rayon cord tires appear on America’s three most expen- tires ride up to thirty-three per cent quieter than tires 
sive cars—Crown Imperial, Cadillac Brougham, Lincoln Continental. made of thermoplastic cord. 
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Terrific impact resistance...stand up at 60 mph 


against 6-inch granite curbstone! 
Independent research tests prove rayon cord tires can take it! After repeated impacts 
ained unbroken, though steel wheel rim was bent, car body frame 


rayon tire cord rem 
m safety at no premium in price insist on rayon Hi-Test cord tires. 


cracked! For prem 


HOLLYWOOD FREEWAY, 


safety at modern-highway pace! 


Five ways best by test 


1. Greater heat resistance. 2. Greater tread mileage. 
3. Less growth—better steering control. 4. Quieter ride. 


S. Extra retreadability. 


ide on Rayon 


... world’s leading tire cord 


... Specified by car manufacturers for every make of new car 


Tire dealers, new car dealers: A 15-minute color 
sound motion picture available to organizations for local show- 
ing. Write to the: American Rayon Institute, Inc., 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York. 


Canadian member 
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Tells How New Pl 


Ends Mortgage We 





Mortgage Insurance Plan, including a Total Disabili 


plan, Confederation provides the fund 


death. And if | become disabled, my policy 


to pay oll the 
remains 


to me!’ 


Why take chances with something as importan 
a Mor 


Plan soon! See how, for less than 1% per yea 


See your Confederation Life man about 


mortgage age 


time of your death. 


Features of the Confederation Life 


urance Plan may be purchase 


lL. This Mortgage Ins 
25 year basis 
2. ‘The cost reduces in Jater years. 


}. Alter the mortgage perio 


you may continue 


receive a cash payment, 


PROTECT THE ONES YOU LOVE 





Send for Free Booklet. “Not For Sc 


Confederation Life Association, 
321! Bloor Street East, Toronto 5. 


Please send me your Free Booklet, 


r 
| 
| 
! 
! 
| “Not For Sale’. 
| 
! 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 


NAME. .ccccccccccccccccsesssseseseosess 


ADDRESS... .cccccscveccccesesesesesesesacs 


city cde eeeeeeecererees 


MY BIRTN DATE 


“Last summer, we hought our home 
Sure. | have a $10,000 mortgage on 
never have to worry about losing the house, no matter 
' 
My Confederation Life man made certain of that 
“For only $8.15 a mont my Confederation man 


“ if they lost me, would the house go too?” 


an 
ITLes 


\ 1 
+} 


> here in the suburbs. 
it, but my family will 
+ what happens to me. 


provided me with a 
tv Clause. With this 
mortgage in case ol 
In lorce it no cost 


\ 
t as your home? 
tvage Insurance 


r of your initial 


$4 or under), you can prevent foreclosure at the 


Plan 


“don a 15, 20 or 


the protection or 


» CONSULT 


onjederation Li 


ASSOCIATION 


ile”. 


a Sere 


(Year) 


aeeenempeousns sunennanvmmannedl 








PHILIP DEANE WARNS 


We can talk ourselves 


into surrender to Russia 


We will not die of radiation in a 
third world war There will not 
be a third world war because we 
shall surrender without a fight 

Is this fantasy? It may be 
very accurate prophecy. Eighteen 
months to two years from now 
intercontinental ballistic 
missiles will be carefully aimed at 
every single Western base. It will 
be obvious to the North American 
leaders that 
can be wiped out if someone in 
the Kremlin push a 
button 

We will not have intercontinen- 
tal ballistic missiles with which to 
retaliate. We will, in all likelihood, 


Russian 


military these bases 


decides to 


not even have shorter-range mis- 
siles that can be launched from 
(These are the only 
missiles we can be sure will not 
be destroyed by the Russians in 
attack, 
marines are not sitting targets— 


submarines 


a surprise because sub- 


they move.) 
Period of peril 


We will have some cumbersome, 
liquid fuel, intermediate-range bal- 
listic missiles stationed in Europe 
and in Turkey, but their sites are 
not the kind that can be hidden 
They will be the first to receive 
the Russian surprise blows 

Our only chance of retaliation 
will be to use those obsolete bomb- 
ers, the B5S2s and B47s. These old 
aircraft will have to reach Russia 
through efficient barrages of anti- 
aircraft missiles. We are producing 
such missiles and we boast that 
Russian bombers could not get past 
them. Why should our bombers get 
past Russian missiles? 

This period of great Western 
vulnerability and peril, which will 
occur one and a half to two years 
from now, may not last too long 

a few months perhaps, until we 
have many nuclear-powered sub- 
marines capable of launching mis- 
siles. But it will be a time of temp- 
tation for the Russians — tempta- 
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tion to force us into surrender. 

Imagine the President of the 
United States faced with the fact 
that the Russians are either deliv- 
ering an ultimatum or simply 
marching into some territory that 
the U.S. must protect. What to 
do? Take a cornered-rat attitude 
and make it clear we will fight, 
even though fighting will mean 
certain death for seventy-five mil 
lion people in Canada and the 
U.S. and for the entire popula- 
tions of Britain, Holland and Tur- 
key where our 
bases will be? 

The men who may be forced to 
make this decision will have to 
ask themselves quite honestly 
whether all these deaths, all that 
destruction are not too high a 
price to pay for freedom; whether 
it is not nonsense to talk of free- 
dom while condemning’ whole 
cities and whole countries to an- 
nihilation. The arguments of those 
who favor surrender will 
something like this: 

Suppose we surrender to the 
Russians tomorrow That means 
the whole world will surrender 
The Russians will have to run the 
world. No country has that many 
experts in government to spare. At 
most, a few thousand commissars 
will be sent around the globe to 
supervise the various governments. 
In Canada and the U.S. the com- 
missars will at once see that Wil- 
liam Z. Foster and Tim Buck take 
over respectively as president in 
Washington and as prime minister 
in Ottawa. 

“Where are your men?” the 
commissars will ask, and the two 
stalwarts will produce a list of the 
embittered aging men and wom- 
en of the Canadian and U.S. 
Communist parties—unskilled lu- 
dicrous men and women, starved 
of the power they lusted for and 
did not deserve. 

The commissars, so the surren- 
der argument goes, will take one 
look at our continued on page 66 
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| Some tdeas—and free plans—for fir plywood projects 








Fir plywood stands up to all weathers 
with the help of a special waterproof 
glue, which binds it strongly to- 
gether. Plywood is obtainable in a 
number of standard thicknesses, up 
to 34 in. Large, light-weight panels 
reduce framing work and form a 
rigid, air-tight wall. Easy-to-follow 
plans available for car port (No. 6), 
outdoor storage wall (No. 3) and 
garden, cabinet (No. 10). 


car 
ports 












































Remarkable strength for its weight 
is one of many reasons why engineers 
and architects are using fir plywood 
more and more. Beam and stressed 
skin panel designs are analysed in 
the Technical Handbook, and concrete 
form work in another illustrated 
booklet. Data available on wall 
sheathing, roof decking, sub-flooring, 
glues, C.S.A. specifications, therma! 
conductivity, vapour transmission 
and acoustics. 
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data 




















Turn a sloping upstairs ceiling, or an 
awkward corner of the basement, 
into one of the most useful storage 
places in the house with plywood! 
The plan for an under-eave built-in 
(No. 4) gives you ample closet space, 
desk, drawers, cabinets and shelves. 
There are plans, too, for a child’s 
storage wall (closet, dresser, toy 
space (No. 7) and a flexible storage 
wall (No. 11). 





attic and 
basement 
rooms 

















Waterproof glue fir plywood is excel- 
lent for boat-building because it is 
strong and durable, and reduces 
joints to a minimum. Stock-sized 
panels are 4 ft. x 8 ft., but you can 
get them on special order, scarf- 
jointed, up to 50 ft. long. Plans for 20 
ft. sailboat, 131% ft. outboard, 1314 
ft. inboard, 11% or 9 ft. skiff, and 
7 it. 9 in. pram dinghy. Information 
about other plans available from the 
Plywood Association. 


boats 























Plywood resists warping, will not 
split, covers large areas with a single 
sheet. These properties, together 
with attractive appearance, make it 
ideal for furniture and built-ins. Get 
ideas from booklet Douglas Fir Ply- 
wood Built-ins. Plans for demount- 
able music wall (No. 1), sectional 
storage wall (No. 9), island entry 
wall (No. 8), music and TV centre 
(No. 12), shelf-door wardrobe (No. 


2) and odds and ends cabinet (No. 5). 


exira 
storage 
space 























FIR PLYWOOD MARKED 
Get these plans free from your lumber dealer. See your 
bank manager for information about home improvement loans. PMBC EXTERIOR 


Plywood Manufacturers Association of B.C., 550 Burrard St., Vancouver 1, B.C. 
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London Letter 








PROLIFERATING: The “magic word” on U. K. newsstands is Woman. 
[his is only a sampling—and new entries are coming thick and fast. 


The petticoat conquest 


of Bri 


Nations, like human beings, have 
sex. Thus England, Germany, Rus- 
sia and Canada are masculine, 
whereas France, America and Italy 
are feminine. All of which is a 
philosophical preamble to the first 
appearance of a new British week- 
ly publication 
Realm 

The people behind this new ven- 
ture are the firm of Odhams, a 
big capitalist concern which pub- 


called Woman's 


lishes books, magazines and also 
the Daily Herald, which is the offi- 
cial newspaper of the Labor Party. 
Thus the company approaches its 
task of universal enlightenment 
with broadmindedness and a nice 
sense Of opportunism 

There was no false modesty 
about the launching of Woman's 
Realm 


town on_ hoardings 


Odhams really went to 
newspapers 
and commercial television. Having 
laid down the barrage, the pub- 
lisher coolly guaranteed that the 
ale of Woman’s Realm would 
exceed a million copies 

Most of my adult life has been 
spent in the world of newspapers 
and magazines and it is not difficult 
for me to understand the doubts 
and problems that rose up to Od- 
hams like Banquo’s ghost to Mac- 
beth Already in the women’s 
magazine market there is Woman’s 
Own with a weekly circulation of 
over two and a half million which, 
it claims, means a readership of 
over six and a half million. There- 
fore in our study of this phenome- 
non we find that one weekly 
magazine, Woman's Own, reaches 


something continued on page 60 
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THE BIGGEST WRECK IN THE WORLD 


Ath tilt a Vorbis 





DECLINING: The sole magazine 


for men is studded with semi-nudes. 





DEAD: The slump in_ general 
magazines killed this one in 1957. 
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‘The promise of days to come 


—y OON SHE'LL BE READY... and out of 
J springtime’s promise of sun and 


wind and white sails on blue water, 


father and son share the spirit that 
holds a family close. 

Through sharing, the problems and 
plans of the one find deep response in 


the other, each knowing well his own 


‘olla lS and 


YS a 





responsibilities. The father has en- 
trusted to us the management of his 
investments and, if necessary, arrange 
ments for operating the family business 
until his son is trained to take over. 

In such ways, a man of foresight 
does more than enrich the living years 


with those he holds dear. He builds 





s 
nis 


that something worth 
passage And he has the constant 


satisfaction of knowing we shall carry 


out his plans to protect his family’s 
future, with care and understanding 


... from one generation to another. 
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A MACLEAN’S SURVEY 


MACLEAN’S 


Despite expressways, tighter bylaws and even one subway 29 of Canada’s 31 biggest 


cities see nothing but more congestion and chaos on the streets of tomorrow 


BY HERBERT MANNING 


The most nagging problem facing Canadian cities 
today and fast becoming the most expensive 1S 
traffic congestion. It is also perhaps the most obvious 
Anyone can see it just by standing on a downtown 
street corner; if you drive a car in the city you are 
automatically a part of it. The traffic problem has 
become so familiar te the ten million Canadians who 
live in urban areas that it’s easy to forget we have not 
even begun to solve it. Furthermore, in spite of the 
predictions, promises and protestations of a great new 
cult of city planners and traffic engineers, it’s beginning 
to look as it the semi-paralysis of urban transportation 
is with us for good 

A disturbing truth confronting every Canadian city 
of any size is that, no matter what public works they’ve 
done or how much money they've spent trying to im- 
prove transportation facilities, it hasn’t been nearly 
enough. The city traffic situation is worse today than 
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it was a year ago, and it was worse a year ago than 
it was the year before that—right back to the end of 
the war when Canadians’ obsession to own a car grad 
ually replaced their patriotic impulse to buy a bond. 
If we can believe some of the facts and forecasts pre 
sented by the nation’s cities to the Gordon Commis 
sion on Canada’s Economic Prospects, it’s going to 
get worse still. 

Today, there are about five million cars, trucks and 
buses in Canada traveling forty billion miles a year 
on all our roads 600,000 miles of them. Right now 
we're spending about a billion dollars a year building 
new roads or improving old ones, while traffic merely 
gets more congested. There is no estimate on what 
it would cost us to catch up and keep up in the fren 
zied race between the cars we buy and the roads we 
require to drive them on. If a price tag were pinned 
to all public works designed by our planners to im- 


continued on mext page 
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Will our cities 
look like this 
in 1980? Our 


artist thinks so 


PRAWINGS BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


The Lions’ Gate Bridge will spill traffic into 
Stanley Park: helicopters will gobble the over- 


flow; mountain-top parking may be on the way. 


TRAFFIC JAMS continued 


prove traffic, however, it would easily exceed five 
a round forbidding thousand 
dollars for every family in the country 

Che pertinent fact in these statistics on our driv- 
ing habits, however, is that half of the nation’s 
five million vehicles travel twenty billion miles a 
year on only twenty thousand miles of city streets. 
Yet less than one fifth of all the money we spend 


on roads is devoted to improving conditions in 


billion dollars—or 


our cities 

No wonder the Federation of Mayors and Mu- 
nicipalities reported turgidly to the Gordon Com- 
mission: “Certain it is that urban transport is 
grossly inefficient compared with inter-city travel; 
nor have we any solid grounds for believing that 





Sw 
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a solution is in sight. We have never really faced 
up to the problem.” As a result, said the mayors, 
“the costs of resolving the needs of urban trans- 
portation are of such magnitude that even the 
most imaginative project for the future conquest 
of space appears insignificant in comparison.” 

If this sounds somewhat flamboyant, consider 
what the experts charting Canada’s growth think 
they see ahead. By 1980, it’s estimated, there will 
be twenty-eight million people in the country. 
While three out of five live in cities today, the 
ratio is expected to be three out of four by then, 
or twenty-one million people. There is now one 
motor vehicle for roughly every four Canadians; 
by 1980, say our experts, there will be two for 
every three Canadians—creating the astonishing 
prospect of fourteen million cars, trucks and buses 
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A splendid start will have been made on the Univer- 
sity Ave. subway; the Armory will still spew tanks; 
Queen’s Park stays—but you can’t get there from here. 


When you've paid for stacked-on-end parking in 
Dominion Square it'll be a choice: ride a sky- 





hook; jump a unirail train; dive underground. 




















pe ait ; 

in our urban areas alone. Theoretically, just to afford it? And the answer to that appears to be needs, traffic director Jean Lacoste has prepared 
keep all these crawling monsters in the state of “No”—not with city congestion and sprawl in- a master plan for the entire island. It calls for 
congestion we have today we'd have to build an creasing at the rate they are today. a system of expressways and bridges, an eight-mile 
additional hundred thousand miles of city road- To appreciate this dismal appraisal all you have subway through the main business district, a two 
ways in the next twenty years—to provide six to do is look at the traffic-congestion problems mile $60-million tunnel under Mount Royal sup 
times our present mileage for six times our pres- confronting our five largest cities: plementing the present railway tunnel. It would 
ent number of motor vehicles. In the last ten Montreal: Jammed with 320,000 cars in tight cost a billion dollars, or about seven hundred dol- 
years we've built only two thousand miles of city little streets designed for a horse-and-buggy era, lars for every man, woman and child on the 
roads. it has Canada’s worst traffic headache, and it’s get- island. But the rub is that Montreal and the 

Granted that six-lane expressways will do a job ting worse at the rate of fifteen thousand cars a thirty-two neighboring municipalities that would 
two-lane city streets can’t do, are we equal to year. Five thousand taxicabs add to the confusion be involved in the scheme have no constituted 
the monumental task of providing the macaroni and so does the city’s snowfall—heaviest of any metropolitan government, although the provincial 
maze of freeways, cloverleafs, parkways and what- major city in the world. Parking is grossly in- government has indicated that it intends sometime 
have-you that we need to relieve present conges- adequate, so much so that police say one in every to bring down legislation to form one. Until it 
tion and provide for future growth? Traffic engi- eight drivers parking his car does so illegally—in does, neither Lacoste nor anyone else is confident 
neers say, “Yes’—given the money, they can do front of hydrants, driveways or in lanes. To that all the municipalities will support such an 
it. That leads to the further question: Can we straighten out the mess and provide for future expensive project, and so continued on page 68 
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A MACLEAN’S FLASHBACK * BY JAMES BANNERMAN 





a 
EVERYWHERE he went the Famous Smile fl 


lashed as irresistibly as it did for this youthful photographer. The dashing Prince aroused “a frenzy of adulation.” 


The vear we went wild 


for the Prinee of Wales 


It was 1919: the war-weary country was ripe for celebration 


and rosy young Prince Edward set it off. He sparked near riots, stirred maidenly jealousies, shook hands 


with stevedores. Royalty had never been like this 
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K arly one morning in the fall of 1919 a CPR 
special train roared past a lonely farmhouse on 
the Saskatchewan prairie. The farmer, standing 
on the flat roof in his old army uniform and 
holding a shotgun, snapped to attention and pre 
sented arms——a one-man guard of honor for 
Edward, Prince of Wales, still asleep in his pri 
vate car but soon to wake to the twenty-eighth 
day of his first tour of Canada 

The farmer's absurd yet somehow dignified 
salute made a striking contrast to the wild greet 
ing thousands of other Canadians gave the 
Prince. Here and there, as in Quebec City and, 
of all unexpected places, Calgary, people didn't 
show a great deal of enthusiasm. But in Winni 
peg they broke through the lines of city police 
apparently wanting to rip the mudguards off his 
carriage for souvenirs, and he had to be rescued 
by Mounties on horseback. In Montreal frantic 
ally cheering citizens blocked Sherbrooke Street 
in a solid mass, and it took a sort of cavalry 
charge by motorcycle police to clear a way fol 
him. And at the Canadian National Exhibition 
in Toronto the crowds hemmed him in so tightly 
he couldn't move, and finally got him to the 
reviewing stand by passing him from hand to 
hand over their heads 

Several things explain why the Prince was 
welcomed with a frenzy of adulation no other 
royal visitor to Canada has ever aroused. In 
those days, not quite a year after the end of 
World War |, there were only about half as 
many Canadians as there are in 1958, and they 
weren't as sophisticated. More of them lived on 
farms than in cities, whereas now more people 
live in cities than on farms. There were fewer! 
cars in the whole country than there are today 
in Toronto alone, and good roads were rare 
There was no television and no radio. Life was 
simpler, people were easier to please, and post 
war reaction made them specially ready for an 
outburst of excitement. And the Prince was just 
the man to trigger one 


He was the most glamorous royal personage 
since Bonnie Prince Charlie, to whom he was 
often compared—hard though that is to imagine 
nowadays, when candid photographs of him at 
sixty-four make him look world+weary and 
wrinkled and older than his age. But in 1919 
the Prince was only twenty-five and appeared 
even younger. Short, slight, pink-cheeked and 
boyishly handsome, he cut a dashing figure in 
his superbly tailored uniforms and in civilian 
clothes of every kind, even the droopy golf 
breeches called plus fours that were then fashion- 
able. He rode to hounds and in point-to-point 
races with such recklessness his horse frequently 
fell. He had proved his courage in the war by 
his obviously genuine loathing for the sheltered 
staff jobs he was given, and by begging the gen- 
erals to let him serve in the front line. Except 
for the faint signs of selfishness some observers 
thought they detected, there was nothing to fore- 
shadow his eventual spectacular refusal to go on 
being king if he couldn’t have his own way. As 
he was in that summer of 1919, the British 
hadn't for centuries had such a popular heir to 
the throne 

David Lloyd George, then prime minister of 
Great Britain, was well aware of this tremendous 
popularity, which was what decided him to send 
the Prince on a tour of Canada. It seemed to 
Lloyd George that Canadians didn’t feel quite 
as firmly bound to the Old Country as they had 
before the war, and that a visit from the Prince 
would do much to tighten the slack. King 
George the Fifth approved of the idea, but he 
was a man who loved correctness and hated 
change, and he’d observed with concern that his 
son was exactly the opposite. His Majesty there- 
fore insisted that a solidly conservative older 
man should go to Canada with the Prince, as 
chiet of staff with the added duty of acting as 
wet-blanket-in-waiting. 

The older man chosen was Rear-Admiral Sit 
Lionel Halsey, forty-seven, who was so stiffly 


AT NIAGARA FALLS crowds roared; 


at Winnipeg they broke police lines; at the CNE 


they passed him from hand to hand overhead. 


< Al 





THE BAR U RANCH in Alberta 


the 25-year-old rode well but puzzied the cowboys 





by refusing to use a hot branding tron. 


AT GUELPH Agricultural College he 
captivated the girl students who served his dinner; 


at balls across Canada he broke hearts 


correct there were those who claimed his cheeks 
creaked when he smiled. Under Halsey was an 
assortment of private secretaries, political ad 
visers and equerries. And on August 5, 1919, 
they and the Prince, with valets, orderlies, a 
couple of Scotland Yard men and two hundred 
and twenty-five pieces of baggage, sailed from 
Portsmouth in the battle cruiser Renown, then 
the biggest warship in the world, escorted by the 


light cruiser Dragon continued on page 62 


AT HALIFAX his broad grin produced 
the most famous picture of the tour when someone 


called: “You may be signing the pledge!” 








IS DEMOCRACY 
OBSOLETE? 





Everybody knows democracy’s in peril from outside. But here’s 
a bigger, starker question: is the ideal 
of free and equal men in a free society really workable, or 


is it doomed to die of its own sickness? 


BY BRUCE HUTCHISON 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


This is the third of three articles by Bruce Hutchison dealing with various aspects of the present crisis in the Western world. 


F ont, years ago this spring I entered the news- 
paper business and an intimate, unbroken asso- 
ciation with politicians of all kinds. Those forty 
years and a recent survey of affairs in Washing- 
ton and Ottawa have persuaded me of certain 
facts which newspapermen and politicians seldom 


care to discuss 

1 am persuaded that all the visible questions 
troubling us in North America today—the ma- 
laise of the American presidency, the state of 
Canadian politics, the economic slump, the con- 
test of rocketry and the rest—are nothing more 
than the outward symptoms of an inner sickness. 
The democratic process itself, I hold, is sick. 

The sickness is organic and may be fatal. 
Under the mistakes, the failures and the attempt- 
ed remedies, democracy, like a desperately sick 
man, is fighting for its life. 

If this were only the opinion of a wandering 
reporter it would deserve no space here. It is, as 
I can testify, the private opinion of many states- 
men who dare not express it publicly, of thinkers 
who are ignored, of countless humble citizens 
who perhaps cannot think systematically but sus- 
pect instinctively that something fundamental has 
gone wrong with our system. I am trying here 
to report what such men are thinking privately, 
not what they are saying and doing publicly. And 
I believe they are unquestionably right. 

For the first time in a century the basic as- 
sumptions of our system have fallen into doubt. 
We are compelled to re-ask ourselves Lincoln’s 
famous question at Gettysburg: Whether a system 
conceived tn liberty and dedicated to government 
of, by and for the people can long endure 

If he looks no further than the current symp- 
toms an honest democrat must answer this ques- 
tion in the negative. As presently conceived and 
dedicated, democracy cannot long endure. 

If he looks beyond the symptoms the demo- 
crat is entitled to say that the assumptions of his 
system are still the only tolerable assumptions for 
a free man, but he must agree that the wrong 
conclusions have been drawn from them. Behind 
all the outward confusions and the reeling collec- 
tive mind of the Western world, democracy is in 
its ultimate crisis. 

It is the crisis of individuality itself. It is the 
personal crisis of every free man’s life and the 
lives of his children 

But this crisis does not come, as we usually 
suppose, from communists or dictators. It comes 
from inside the free world, from democrats. It 
comes from us. To be sure, something unprece- 
dented has lately occurred in the old conflict be- 
tween democracy and its exterior enemies. The 
long paramountcy of the Western world has been 
lost and, in its familiar form, can hardly be re- 
gained in our lifetime, if ever. The illusion that 
no other system could ever equal ours in power, 
intelligence, efficiency and wealth has broken 
down. After telling ourselves, and apparently 
proving in two wars, that all other systems were 
damned by their inward torsions and by their 
enslavement of man, we ought to realize that this 
expectation is false, at least for the calculable 
future. 

Those other systems, varying in hues of terror 
through the wide spec- continued on page 56 
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“Durelle 


is different” 


“Other boxers is city boys. 

| train best on de sea, 

wid clean air and ‘ard work.” 

So speaks Yvon Durelle 

of Baie Ste. Anne, who wins when 
he’s expected to lose and 


loses when he’s expected to win 


By McKenzie Porter 
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NOW HE TRAINS for big fights under manager Chris Shaban (“he onnerstan me”). 


» APRII 26, 1958 


Many sports fans believe that Yvon Durelle, 
the light-heavyweight boxing champion of Can- 
ada and the British Empire, is on his uphill way 
toward the light-heavyweight championship of 
the world. More skeptical fans insist that this 
twenty-eight-year-old French-Canadian is merely 
a flat-footed, bull-shouldered, wild-swinging slug- 
ger who’s thrown around a phenomenal number 
of lucky punches. His luck, they say, ran out in 
a mid-March meeting with a young American 
Negro named Tony Anthony. But whatever they 
may think of Durelle’s ringcraft all who know 
him well acknowledge that he is a prodigious 
human being with a gusty way of life, a gladiator 
in the grand manner, and a Canadian worthy 
of the homage now paid to him by compatriots 
Irom coast to coast 

Out of one hundred and fifty-odd fights (some 
in the official ring records and some early ones 
not), a number few boxers of his age can boast, 
Durelle has lost only nineteen. Yet boxing to 
Durelle has always been a secondary interest 
For twelve years he has fought solely to win 
money for investment in the business to which 
he was born—fishing; and he has done well 
Today, in his tiny native village of Baie Ste 
Anne, situated near the mouth of the mighty 
Miramichi River in New Brunswick, he owns 
four forty-five-foot fishing boats and employs 
seventeen hands. Between fights Durelle works 
aboard one of the boats himself. His fleet hauls 
so much lobster, salmon, mackerel and flounder 
from the tempestuous Gulf of St. Lawrence that 
Durelle rates among fellow villagers as a rich 
man 

He could retire from the ring tomorrow and 
settle down with his wife and three infants to 
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But for many of his 150-odd fights Durelle tuned up on the deck of a pitching boat 


a prosperous life at the nets. But Durelle fights 
on partly because he enjoys prestige, partly be 
cause he wants to give Canada a world titie, 
partly because he could still use a hundred thou 
sand bucks in one lump, and partly because he 
bears a grudge against the boxing business at 
large. Speaking of himself in the third person, 
a characteristic which stems from his Gallic 
audacity, he repeats over and again: ‘“Durelle 
will show dose big fat slobs wid de long cigars.’ 

Iwo Homeric television fights, one last June 
the other last March, kindled Canadian national 
pride in Durelle. In both bouts he met Tony 
Anthony. a formidable twenty-three-year-old 
At the first encounter continued on page 50 


BACK HOME (with Paul) in Baie Ste. Anne, N.B 
his four-beat fleet makes him a “rich fisherman 






























HE BURIES himself in boo } e neric Civil War he’s browsed through at least a thousand If he hits the jackpot he'll visit the battlefields again. 


aA 


‘d Lueas and the $64.000 Challenge 





HE BROODS, as Challenger, over Champion Lila Stenz’s answer. “Is it fixed?” he’s asked. “No,” he snaps. What’s more, “You can’t pursue $64,000 and grow old.” 
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Meet the Canadian 






champion on the U.S. Civil 





War. He’s sev enty-four, 







and rarin’ to go for top 






monev on TV’s 






$64,000 Challenge. 








It’s a cinech— 


» the wa) he tells it 


HE BEAMS as MC Ralph Story consoles the loser. 
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By Ray Gardner 


The first time Edward Lucas set eyes on tele- 
vision’s $64,000 Question, a contestant in New 
York was about to be quizzed on the American 
Civil War. Lucas, a retired Vancouver lawyer, 
was staying with friends at the time, and, turn- 
ing to them, he exclaimed, “Good Lord, this is 
right down my alley! I bet I can answer the 
questions before he does.” And, for four weeks 
running, he did. 

When he rattled off the correct answer to the 
jackpot question, his friends’ amazement was 
“You ought to be on the ‘program,” 
they gasped. Lucas thought so too. It took him 


complete 


almost a year but he finally made the grade by 
landing on Question’s companion show, The 
$64,000 Challenge, and there, before you could 
whistle Dixie, he became the champion in the 
Civil War category. So far he has won only 
$4,000, but you'll be seeing Lucas on your tele- 
vision screen when he defends his title and tries 
again for the whole $64,000 bundle 

Meanwhile, Lucas, a garrulous old codger 
who has licked both a touch of cancer and a 
heart attack, finds, at the age of seventy-four, 
that people are taking a new interest in him 
Some want to sell him life insurance or dancing 
lessons, but most want to hear of his adventures 
in the wonderland of big-time television. He 
needs no coaxing, for half the fun has been in 
telling about “the time I was on the Sixty-four, 
as we in the trade call it, and of how I met Ed 
Sullivan 

“My friends,” he says, “invite me to dinner 
and then I recite my piece for the after-dinner 
company. Its a case of my friends dropping 
my name and me, in turn, dropping Ed Sulli- 
van’s name, and, amid the debris, we all have a 
delightful time.” 

Most of his listeners want to know how he 
became the first Canadian to crash one of the 
richest quiz shows. “Lucky breaks plus persist- 
ence was my formula,” he sums up. Others won- 
der if he merely boned up on the Civil War 
as a gimmick to get on the program, or if he 
really is an expert. He really is. The skeptics 
ask, “Is the $64,000 Challenge fixed?” “No,” 
he snaps, “from my own experience I can say, 
flatly, it isn’t.” 

Lucas’ favorite way of describing his whirl 
through the higher reaches of electronic enter 
tainment consists of a single sentence speken in 
a booming voice: “It sure was some rinky-do!” 
This bit of hoary slang may date him, but it 
does seem to capture his zest for it all. “You 
know,” he muses, “it’s impossible to be on the 
trail of $64,000 and grow old at the same time.” 

What has happened to him really began in 
1891 when Lucas, at the age of seven, was taken 
by his grandmother to see a huge cyclorama 
depicting the Battle of Gettysburg, then on ex- 
hibition in Toronto. “I have a vivid memory still 
of standing in the centre of the cyclorama, en- 
circled by a magnificent panorama of that fa- 
mous battle,” he says. So profound was the im- 
pression it made on him that fifty-nine years 
later, when Lucas next saw the cyclorama—in 
Gettysburg, where it now stands—he found the 
picture he had retained of it uncannily accurate 
“It seems,” he remarks, “that ever since my 
childhood I’ve been fascinated by the history of 
the Civil War.” 

In 1911, as a young and struggling lawyer, he 
scraped up two dollars a month for fifteen months 
to buy the ten-volume Photographic History of 


the Civil War, a massive, encyclopedic work he 
has been through again and again. “I have a 
mind’s-eye picture of every page,” he claims 

Altogether he has browsed through at least 
a thousand books on the Civil War, read hun- 
dreds of them, and devoured countless essays 
and articles. Through the years, as he practiced 
law and raised a family of four girls and a boy 
he would relax by losing himself in the story 
of the struggle between North and South. “I 
had been a champion yachtsman,” he says, “but 
when the children came I stayed home with them 
and the Civil War 

Always Lucas had been determined he would 
eventually tread the very ground where the war’s 
epic battles were fought, and, in 1950, at sixty- 
six, he did it the hard way. He hopped a bus 
from Vancouver to Seattle and then hitch-hiked 
twenty-eight hundred miles to Gettysburg, Penn- 
sylvania, in three and a half days and at a cost 
of only eleven dollars 

“The very day | arrived,” he says, “I gave 
the battlefield of Gettysburg a working over it 
has scarcely had since July first, second, and 
third, 1863, when General Robert E. Lee and 
his Confederate troops were defeated there . by 
the Army of the Potomac.” 

Then he crossed the Potomac River into Vir 
ginia where many of the war’s major battles 
were fought, and spent a month exploring the 
scenes of these engagements, often guided by 
men whose fathers had taken part in the fighting 
A year later he returned to Virginia to tour more 
battlefields. continued on page 40 


HE BROADCASTS his wonderful win to cosmetics 
salesgirls (“Lipstick gave me a perfect peg”) and 
anybody else who'll listen in hometown Vancouver 































WHAT’S OUT 


Not the frozen beauty a stargazer sees. 





HERE? 


The universe is a seething nightmare of motion: 


our sun itself is a giant H-bomb. 


A man who stands on a hilltop of a clear starry night 


1 only see tranquillity. The nightmare turbulence of 


the heavens is for istronomers; a naked-eye view of a 


few thousand twinkling stars has always conferred a sense 


of peace and stability on the beholder He sees a planet 


or two, large unblinking stars that move serenely against 
the fixed background of glitter Occasionally a meteorite 
makes a tinsel scratch high in the vault and winks out 
The scarf of the Milky Way streams its haze of stars 


across the heavens. The splendid stone moon rises, drain- 


ing color and giving light without warmth. From the 


hilltop man sees a view of eternity that will either dwarf 
enlarge him, depending on his philosophy 
Since the dawn of intelligence, man has tipped his 
head back on a starry night and wondered, but now, in 


an age when sweating young men 


are actually testing 
space suits, curiosity about what’s out there has reached 
a pitch that borders on frenzy. Simultaneously there kas 
been a bound in man’s comprehension of the stars that 
is unparalleled in the history of astronomy. It is only 
recently, for instance, that it was realized that the Milky 
Way is a wheel of stars, standing on its rim, and that our 
sun is but one ordinary yellow star far out on one of 
the spiral arms of this wheel 


Our planet, festooned as it now is with nuts, bolts and 


a dead dog l 


1 whirling orbit, is the third one out in a 
belt of nine planets that whip around this sun. They 
are impaled in their paths by a law that poises all matter 
in perpetual balance between the siren pull of gravity, 
which in our case wants to drag us into the sun, and an 
irresponsible inclination to travel in a straight line and 
never stop, which would cause the earth to fling itself 
into heartlessly cold space. Our sun, a furious fireball 
hydrogen bomb that has been exploding continuously for 


four thousand million years, is compelled by this same 


Here is June Callwood’s timely report on what scientists think they know about space 


law to rotate, at a speed of half a million miles an hour, 
within the outer edge of the wheel of a hundred thousand 
million other stars that is known as the Milky Way Sys- 
tiem 

During the past thirty years astronomers have dis- 
covered that the white blurs they have been noting 
through their telescopes are really other wheels of stars 
just as vast as our own, These wheels, called galaxies, 
can't be counted; they number more than a billion. Like 
everything else in space, all the galaxies are moving. At 
incredible speeds, ranging beyond a hundred million 
miles an hour, they are fleeing into black infinity. No 
man knows where they are going, or why. 

In the past few decades, however, discoveries have 
tumbled on one another like those in the last chapter of 
a mystery thriller. Short-wave radio and the study of the 
rainbow spectrum of starlight have proved to be remark- 
able tools for space detectives. Possibly best of all, a 
giant telescope on Mount Palomar in California can 
gather in and photograph light that left its starry source 
two billion years ago, before dinosaurs walked. The con- 
cept of space accordingly has grown from the curved 
canopy of the ancient man’s conceit to an infinity with 
an eXtra, eerie dimension: time. 

The man on the hilltop cannot see other galaxies, but 
only a minute fragment of his own Milky Way Galaxy. 
The stars he can pick out, in what seem to be changeless 
patterns which the Greeks, Romans and Babylonians 
claimed were dot drawings of their gods and heroes, are 
placid and cool. This is a delusion; the stars are as eccen- 
tric, fractious and bustling as anything in nature. Astron- 
omers have given names to their extremes: White Giant 
and Red Giant for the largest and, often, newest stars, 
and White Dwarf and Red Dwarf for the smallest dying 
Stars. 


In between the extremes continued on page 32 
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Rosemary Clooney has charm. Patti Page has a bit of everything 


Patrice Munsel can sing. Gisele can clown. 


live audiences keeps her in touch with 


CROONING to 
Why should I please myself, honey? 


the tt peor want to heal 


GROOMING he! 


it pretting 
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ing. But television audiences are turning away from all of them... While 


folksy 





CBC contralto scores a baffling success 


every Saturday 


Why should 
JULIETTE 


knock them dead? 


BY BARBARA MOON puortocrapus By WALTER CURTIN 


This is not likely to go down as a vintage year for star vocal 
ists on TV. Last fall the big U.S. networks ran up the flags fos 
some westerns—and for almost a dozen spangly musical shows 
featuring a top singer apiece. But by this March it was safe 
to predict. that only one girl singer, Dinah Shore, would last 
past June. Variety, the showbusiness paper, claimed the net 
works had lost between fifty and sixty million dollars on their 
miscalculation and called it “perhaps the major and most costly 
holocaust in TV annals.” The mass audience, it seems, didn't 
like something about the shows 

It's hard to say just what. It couldn’t be lack of a voice: 
opera star Patrice Munsel has a beautiful highly trained voice 
It couldn’t be lack of all-round talent: Canadian-born Gisele 
Mackenzie has perfect pitch, good legs, a violin she can play 
and excellent comedy timing. It couldn’t be lack of friendliness: 
Rosemary Clooney has a wide Irish grin and a great desire to 
please. It couldn’t be lack of gorgeous gowns: Dinah Shore 
frequently puts $1,500 worth of dress on her back for a show. 
It couldn’t be lack of top guest stars, hit-parade tunes and hard 
work: Patti Page makes a point of all three on The Big Record, 

That's why it’s a paradox that the modest sleeper of this sea- 
son’s CBC-TV schedule is a girl singer. She calls herself simply 
Juliette, though she was christened Juliette Augustina Sysak and 
has been Juliette Cavazzi since her marriage almost ten years 
ago to musician Tony Cavazzi 

At thirty she is a strapping platinum blonde with a radiant 
smile, a creamy contralto, glinting brown eyes, much warmth 
and a nice, newly won figure 

But Juliette’s voice has never been trained; her légs are 
not memorable; she can’t play a violin and won’t attempt the 
simplest two-step, let alone a soft-shoe break with skimmer and 





cane; her show clothes are assembled by the CBC costume 
WHISTLING a Jolson medley she mulls over an upcoming department and are of the “party-dress” description. Up until 
show with her husband, Tony Cavazzi. “Folks want songs they can sing.” last fall she weighed in at over a continued on page 46 
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I’m swearing off bargains 


SAYS ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN 





Other people find them all the time 
but Bob winds up with things he doesn’t want 
at prices he can’t afford. 
He knows it pays to be shrewd, but somebody else 


is always shrewder — and he’s the one who pays 





Fi there’s one thing I dislike, it’s having to 
buy something. It’s not the money. It’s 
something psychological. I don’t think it 
would exist if I could just do what I'd nor- 
mally do: pay the regular price and forget 
about it. But I haven’t been able to do this 
since I moved next door to a mysterious, 
mirthless little man who gets everything at 
bargain prices. 

If I tell him I paid thirty dollars for, say, 
an electric razor, he looks up at me solemnly 
through gold-rimmed _ glasses, delicately 
holding his cigarette with the lighted end 
toward his chest and gently jabbing toward 
mine with the other end 

“Why didn’t you let me know?” he says, 
with mild impatience. “I got one just like 
it last week for fifteen eighty.” 

He convinces me that I don’t spend my 
income: I throw it away. I make up my 
mind to get over onto the sharp side of 
humanity. Whenever I do, things get worse. 

The last time, | mentioned to him that I 
needed a new pair of shoes. Without taking 
his eyes off me, he motioned slowly toward 
his feet with his cigarette 

“How do you like those?” he said. 

I looked down. He twisted a foot to give 
me a view from various angles. 

“Pretty nice,” I said. 

“I got them for five ninety-eight,” he said. 
“I can show you the same shoes downtown 
for eighteen dollars.” 

“What's wrong with them?” 

“Nothing’s wrong with them,” he said, as 
if wondering how some people can be so 
dense. “I’m just not helping somebody pay 
for advertising big-name brands.” He jot- 
ted down an address on the back of an 
envelope. “Why don’t you take an hour off 
and look around this man’s store. He'll 
give you a real buy.” 

It took me a while to find the store, and 
a while longer to find the owner. He was 
behind some stacks of cartons, sitting on a 
green-linoleum-topped desk, swinging his 
legs. 

He told me he didn’t know where I got 
the idea that I could buy eighteen-dollar 
shoes for five ninety-eight. 

“We've all got to live,” he said reproach- 
fully, swinging his feet. 

(My neighbor told me afterward that I 
went about it the wrong way. I should have 
said, “Look, I’m interested in a pair of shoes, 
but if you’re going to start talking anything 
over six dollars just tell me now and Ill go 
home and neither of us will waste time.”) 

But while I was trying to think of some- 
thing else to say, the owner sized me up 
thoughtfully and said, “Wait a minute.” 
He disappeared into the back of his store 
and came back with a sports jacket 

“How'd you like a hundred-and-twenty- 
five-dollar cashmere jacket for twenty-five 
dollars?” he said. “I don’t get a buy in my 
store like this once in five years. In fact, 
I can’t remember the last one.” 

The jacket, he continued on page 44 
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In MATINEE theyve found the finest 


The triumphant finale to 


a performance of rare artistry 


Matinée, too, is immediately accepted by those who know the 
best. Its classic tobaccos give the special quality they demand in 
a cigarette. The delightful mildness is Matinée’s own, and the pure, 
white filter completes their enjoyment. That is why they smoke 


Matinée with the complete confidence they ve found the finest. 


A cigarette of elegance... A filter of particular purity... | SPECIALLY PROCESOED 
| CELLULOSE 
THE FINEST TYPE OF 
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Since 1887, William Grant and 
his descendants have produced 
and exported Grant’s Scotch 


all over the world. 


SCOTCH 


Grant’s Glenfiddich distillery 
is the largest of its kind in 





Scotland. Still family owned— 


pride establishes excellence. 
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Tall, triangular, unique, the 
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new Grant's bottle bears the 
Clan motto “Stand Fast”—the 


name by which the brand is 





known in Scotland. 
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SCOTCH WHISKY 





aclean’s Movies 


RATED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 








THE HIGH COST OF LOVING: Director-actor José 


| Ferrer and Gena Rowlands, an attractive screen newcomer 


| 

| BEST BET 
l = --— 
from the Broadway stage, are agreeably partnered in a nice low-pressure 
comedy about the high-pressure psychology that gives ulcers to so many 
gladiators in the commercial wars The two comprise perhaps the most 
pleasant husband-and-wife team Hollywood has offered since the palmy days 
of William Powell and Myrna Loy 


I ACCUSE!: Dull in spots but still carrying a good deal of power and pity, 

this is a conscientious re-telling of the true story of Alfred Dreyfus, the French 

army officer whose unjust conviction for treason became a turn-of-the-century 

scandal. José Ferrer is Dreyfus, and Emlyn Williams appears briefly as Emile 

Zola, the fiery novelist who defended him. (In 1937 the roles were played 
Joseph Schildkraut and Paul Muni.) 


SADDLE THE WIND: The reformed ex-gunfighter (Robert Taylor) and 


his trigger-wild younger brother (John Cassavetes) are with us again in a 


western which rates “good” despite the familiarity of its plot. Julie London 


the moody girl who complicates the situation 


THE SILKEN AFFAIR: Farfetched and only occasionally witty, this is a 
crook comedy starring David Niven as a meek accountant who decides to live 


ingerously With Genevieve Page, Miles Malieson 


THIS IS RUSSIA: A documentary or reportorial film, much less revealing 
than it pretends to be, and burdened with a lot of banal offscreen commentary 


It all adds up toa second-rate travelogue 


VIOLENT PLAYGROUND: The “junior liaison” activities of the Liverpool 
police in combatting juvenile delinquency are dramatized in this superficial but 
interesting British drama. A rueful plainclothesman (Stanley Baker), a fire 
bug hoodlum (David McCallum) and the latter’s worried, warmhearted sister 


(Anne Heywood) are the main characters 


GILMOUR’S GUIDE TO THE CURRENT CROP 


All Mine to Give: Drama. Fair. Miracle in Soho: Comedy. Fair 
Bitter Victory: War drama. Fair The Naked Truth: Comedy. Good. 
Bonjour Tristesse: Idle-rich drama No Time for Tears: British hospital 
Fair comedy-drama. Fair 
The Bridge on the River Kwai: Action The One That Got Away: Escape drama. 
ima Tops Good 
The Brothers Karamazov: Drama. Good Operation Mad Ball: Comedy. Good 
Campbell's Kingdom: Adventure. Good The Pajama Game: Musical. Excellent 
Chase a Crooked Shadow: British Paths of Glory: Drama. Excellent 
pense thriller Good Peyton Place: Drama. Good 
Cowboy: Western Good . , 
The Quiet American: Drar Good 
Davy: D wit nu I . 
. : Raintree County: “Epic”? dran Fai 
Decision Against Time: Dr Good 
Robbery Under Arms: Adventure in 
The Deep Six: N dr Fair 
Australia. Good 
Desire Under the Elms: Sexy farm 
ivomne Good Sayonara: Japan drama. Good 
The 7 Hills of Rome: Mario Lanza 
The Enemy Below: Wa t sea. Good : 
musical comedy Fair 
Escapade in Japan: Adventure and 
' Stopover Tokyo: Spy drama. Poor 
edy Gooc 
Summer Love: Teen-age musical 
A Farewell to Arms: War and love. Fair, drama. Fair 
The Female Animal: Drama. Poor : 
The Tarnished Angels: Drama. Poor, 
Fort Dobbs: Western. Fai : 
Teacher's Pet: Comed Good 
The Gift of Love: Dr: a. Fai The Tin Star: Western. Good 
Golden Age of Comedy: Medley of 3:10 to Yuma: Western. Good 


Silent-screen souvenirs Good 
The Hard Man: Western. Good 
High Flight: Air-force drama. Fair. 


Torero!: Bullfight drama Excellent. 


Walk Into Hell: Adventure. Fair 
Windom’s Way: Drama. Good 
Man in the Shadow: Western. Good, Witness for the Prosecution: Courtroom 
Merry Andrew: Comedy. Good. comedy-drama 





Good. 
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Emco brings glamourous 
modernization to your home 














1 (yours today...up to 2 years to pay) 

if 
In a sense your bathroom is the most important room in your home. In the eyes of you 
guests it reflects you ... your discernment and good taste. So let EMCO bring the utmost 
in glamourous, modern styling to your bathroom. Pride of possession and pride of achieve- 
ment ... you'll know them both when you modernize your bathroom the EMCO way. 
You’l) glory in the superlative beauty of EMCO fixtures ... in both flattering decorator 
colours or in sparkling white. And you'll discover to your delight that Emeco’s new 

‘C”’—Line fittings are beautifully handsome and as modern as tomorrow. 
To help you plan the bathroom of your dreams, EMCO will send you an ultra modern 
32-page brochure for only 25¢. It is titled ““How to Plan a Modern Bathroom’’. Send 
for yours today! 
‘4 
: —= EMCO LIMITED s8-2-4¢ 
- LONDON, CANADA 
17 BRARCHES ACROSS CAMABDA FO SERVE yo Vv 
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Then he said: 


“Try this little wine for size’. 


And you did—with your eyes open. 


He didn’t show me the labe! and I fell for it. 
But what made you think it came from overseas ? 
you tasted Manor St. 


Well, 


George is an out-and-out snob. 
You mean you didn’t think he’d serve a Canadian wine ? 


Yes, but not only that 


like this in the Niagara Peninsula. 
Believe it now ? 


How 


ean I 


r2: ght's 


& “8 c tanadiart 


SImce 1674 


doubt it? 


‘Tasting is believing. 





Wines 


Davids yourself! 


And you know 


~I didn’t know we grew a wine 
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| A revolution in baby carriages! A revelation to you! 
ft EXCLUSIVE NEW oye 


| SteP-cliMBin® carriace 


} THIS AMAZING INVENTION —is available now on 
i any of the famous Lloyd 6-way carriages. Up or 
down steps, the wheels of the Lloyd ‘Step 


Climber" ‘change position’’ to follow the steps, 





while the carriage body rides level: The carriage 


is balanced for easy, sure control. If you wish to 
stop and rest, a light pressure on the pusher 
holds the carriage in place on the steps. SEE IT— 
\ TRY IT~YOU'LL BE AMAZED! 
i 
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SEE THE NEW LLOYD “STEP-CLIMBING” CARRIAGES AT LEADING FURNITURE, 
DEPARTMENT, AND BABY CARRIAGE STORES ACROSS CANADA 
Lioyd Carriages (aluminum or(steel) are made in Canada by 
HEYWOOD-WAKEFIELD COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
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What’s out there? continued from page 


to 





“The sun 


thousand million years, 


are millions of yellow stars, of which 
our sun is an unremarkable example. The 
hundred 


juniors still en- 


Stars range in age from five 


million years, white-hot 


veloped in burning mists, to dotards of 


five thousand million years, blood-red 
coals or intense white degenerated stars 
so collapsed that a quart of their mate- 
rial weighs a ton 

Our sun's tonnage is 1,980 followed 


by twenty-four zeros All the stars in 
our sky vary in size from one tenth to 
fifty times the weight of the sun, indi- 
cating that any star larger must spin 


tself into fragments and = anything 


smaller probably doesn’t develop enough 


combustion to glow. Their temperatures 


vary from twenty thousand degrees Cen 


tigrade for the blue-white hottest stars 


to two thousand degrees for the poppy 
red subsiding ones. Yellow stars, like 
our sun, have a temperature of about 
six thousand degrees and a gaudy future 


they mark the closing of their life span 
by swelling up to white intensity rhe 
sun is expected to balloon in about five 


thousand million years, causing our 
oceans to boil 

All the 
state. Although 


Same Way in a 


stars are in a highly irritable 


each was formed in the 


cloud of hydrogen gas 


that clotted into separate whirling blobs, 


the stars display considerable indepen 


dence of personality Some zany stars 


breathe, expanding and contracting with 


perfect regularity, or burst through thei 
outer crusts and boil over, a phenomen 
on that results in a star, called a nova, 
being suddenly brighter for a few min 
utes. Some stars have twins that spin 
with them in a perpetual dance. One 


notable pair of twins take turns devour- 


ing each other. Some stars explode and 
become so brilliant 


daylight for 


they can be seen in 


several days The Chinese 


observed such an explosion, called a 


1054. It left 


glowing 


supernova, in behind a 


scrambled-egg mess of 


that thirty 
wide—and still 


material 


now million million miles 


spreading 
enough, is also 


The firmament, oddly 


shot through with dirt. There ts enough 


dust in our galaxy to compress into sev 
Stars The black 
actually are 


stars behind. In this 


eral million more holes 
in the Milky Way 


dust obscuring the 


clouds of 


case, clouds of dust is a relative term 


clouds is so thin that 
tenuous than any 


The matter in the 
it is more vacuum that 
man has been able to contrive 


All the 


the pinwheel 


stars and clouds that ntake up 
Milky Way 
hub-cap cen- 
wheel turns 


shape of our 
a fat 
tre teeming with stars. The 


Galaxy are turning on 


at a rate of one complete revolution 


every two hundred million years. Our 
sun has been around the circuit twenty 
times. Though the positions of the near- 


that a 
be fixed, this is true 


est stars man can see 


only 


appear to 
in the limited 


sense of a few generations of human 


life The stars are so loosely organized 
ihat in fifty thousand years the cup of 
the Big Dipper, the most familiar out- 
line in our heavens, will have opened 


up flat 
With so much wavering behavior, the 
stars might be expected to be in frequent 


MACLE 


is expected to balloon 


AN’S 


in about five 


causing oceans to boil’’ 


collision. Luckily, this is not the 
The British astronomer Sir James Jeans 
that an actual collision be 
tween two stars can occur on the average 
only once in six hundred billion 
There is so much elbowroom in 
that when two galaxies collide, as 
commonly do, the 
volved in the 


case 
calculated 


years 
space 
they 
Stars in- 
disturbed 
example, is 
million miles away 
If our sun was a grapefruit in Montreal 
the nearest 


billions of 
clash are not 
The star 
twenty-five 


nearest us, for 
million 
other grapefruit-star would 
be Vancouver 


While our sun is no great ball of fire, 


celestially speaking, it is suspected that 
only the dull yellow stars like it can have 
satellite planets containing life. Other 


others too 
established that life 
can only exist within certain temperature 
limits 


stars would be too hot and 
cool. Scientists have 
Bacteria found in hot 
active at | 


springs are 
while Arctic 
plants can tolerate a temperature of —75 
deg. I These temperatures establish the 
limits not just of human life 
it but of any life at all 
on the sun-side of the 


too hot to 


70 deg. some 


as we know 


Venus, the planet 
earth, is probably 


tolerate life, and Mars, one 


planet ring beyond the earth, is cold 


enough to approximate Ice 


No one can be 


Age tempera- 


tures certain that Venus 


is lifeless, because of its constant cloud 
cover, but authorities generally agree 
that nothing lives on Mars but moss and 
lichen 


The sun stays sober 

Our sun has other endearing attr‘ butes 
temperature. It has 
reliability and sobriety, 
in its fickle, 


the virtue of 


besides its amenable 
not always ‘ound 
burping brothers 


solitude, 


It also has 
which is not par 
ticularly common since one star in every 


three is really a pair of stars pursuing 
an uneven, weaving course through space 


Like 


most 


all stars, our sun is composed al 
entirely (about 


hydrogen, 


ninety percent) of 
whose atoms constantly bump 
into one another and fuse to form helium 
This is the same principle as the H-bomb 
The process flings into space heat and 
light, along with X-rays and ultra-violet 
rays; about billionths of the 
radiation lands on our earth, 
plenty—-if the caps 


seas and oceans would rise 


two sun § 
which is 
polar melted, 


two hundred 


ever 


feet 

Another of the necessary to 
support life is atmosphere, preferably one 
containing oxygen 
like all matter 


gravity 


factors 


Atmosphere responds, 
, to the compelling pull of 
and therefore is never found on 
satellites like the moon or small planets 
like Mercury 
hold it 


The earth is believed to 


, which aren't big enough to 


least 


which 


have at 
six hundred miles of atmosphere, 


thins out with altitude until the margin 
between atmosphere and outer space is 
indefinable. Half the molecules that 


compose our atmosphere mixture are 
compressed into a ten-mile-deep onion 
skin around our planet. Almost all the 
is contained in this inner skin; 
the diffuse outer edges contain only the 
lightest elements, hydrogen and helium 


oxygen 
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AT LAST! a distinctive WALNUT 


ata price you can afford 


It’s easy. Do-it-yourself with new, pre-finished 
ABITIBI WOODGRAIN HARDBOARD 


Abitibi Woodgrain Hardboard, in the distinctive Walnut finish has the timeless 
charm of wood, a well defined grain, strength, endurance . . . and the price 
is low, really low! 

Abitibi Walnut Grain panelling, with the smart, new random plank effect, 
blends with any furniture setting or decor: colonial, traditional or ultra-modern, 
in any room in your home. 

With big, easy-to-handle, pre-finished sheets, you can panel a room quickly. 
Ordinary tools are all you need; and nailing is neatly concealed in the v-scores. 
For additional lustre and protection simply apply a coat of clear paste wax. 

Why not see these lovely low cost panels at your lumber dealer’s. There’s 
a wide range of styles available in Walnut and Oak finishes for both wall and 
ceiling applications. Mail the coupon (below) for full details and samples. 


hypnce vith 





Abitibi Sales Company, Limited 
c/o Advertising Department, 408 University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario 


YOUR NAME 








ADDRESS 
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WALLS CEILINGS 
Plain Walnut Oak Blok Walnut 
Random Walnut Oak Blok Oak 


Verti Walnut Oak Marblok 








Please send me full details and samiples of the following : 
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get fast relief 
with TUMS 


@ Keep a handy roll)! | 


our a b ! \ | 


e@ Almost everyone suffers 
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@ Tums give | 
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Still only 10¢ a roll, 3-roll pack 25 











QUEBEC VACATION 


——— 


Just an easy trip by road, rail, 

air, brings you to French-Canada, 
a picturesque land of rivers, 
mountains, lakes, where old 

world towns and villages are the 
jewels in the valley of the mighty 

1 St. Lawrence, where the Lauren- 
\ tian Mountains, the Gaspé 


——— 


Peninsula, the Eastern Town- 
ships, the wild Provincial 
Parks offer you the finest 

fishing, touring, camping 
where all sports are at 
their best 






Write now for illustrated booklets 
and ro p to: Provincial Pub- 
licity uild- 
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moon isn’t a 


spot 














rroo!t that a ant amount of atmos- 
phere must be present six hundred miles 
p found in the aurora borealis and 
ora australis, both of which have been 
observed at that height. It the wisp 
nount ol mosphere up there that 
tI ty tk r Meteorit 
\) i do I n ) nough | IS 
( eg oO ft nt | th re 
» OF hi | | } fro th 
pni ignt a I mot one 
nal l t ould c oI tmospne 
tonishir hea ind ot weighs 
wre than five quadrilhion tons. Convert 
i to it uivalent in wat tl vould 
oO thi giobe with an ocean thirty 
hi feet deep. (The present atmospher 
I oul ond one. The first 
ooked off during our flaming youth 
fo the ¢ let olidified 
I ul rin of our itmosph 
irrent cluttered with the assorted 
ing leposited there | thre 
t ocket Th putnik nankind 
tativ or in t i cuddled b 
{ I 7 iz ort our pian 
ike all creat of tn niv e, the 
I i to op movin t th 
ij é out nst th nin air that 
XISt just tn ice ol noth nen An 
hing going fast nough twenty-four 
thousand le in hou ul f enough 
oO ipe the atmosphere can be certain 
t looping t 
The 1 t real satellite, th irst ol 
t of osit is the g t stone 
il kn tf won. A qu of 
nillion m iway, it is the avowed 
lestinatho ol entists eager to study 
tl t Wa iro the smeared window 
) tmospher ind of small group 
( tronotr terates who have been 
makin 1OCK Pp | oO il estate in 
ord to escapm arthly trathe jams The 
oon, a pac xpert vell kno isnt 
pot on vould Vant to visit let 
< it 
\ POcCh | float OCk it ha 
( i la na i o-week night 
{ i tant twilight that ony 1 the 
t nperat tt mor tf nm af hour 
I ‘ C. to 0d C. With 
out at ph } 1O Wind, no soun 
Meteo fall vith tf peed of rif_ 
hiullet sh to dust ilentl th moo 
1s no airv shield from the constant 
yf rock. Spa vithin the solar syster 
1 with fragments of broken-down 
ymets that range in size Ire du to 
tumbling piece bigger than a_ house 
Abo the i tons of tl ad I i 
{ it I earth itmospher 
) ot t peck larger piece ire 
n hen th trike thick atmos 
phere “= | olving that men call 
hooting r 
In compariso! th the planet hov 
er, the moon ilmost Bide-a-W 
{ Mer Kt to the sun, | iso 
lifele on without atmosph 
O it nn id it is hot enough to 
ne | tl. and o it lark side ol nut 
| id ) ero. Venu whose 
orbit so Y { ngs it to within twent 
f oO ! of earth, ha in opaqdl 
osphel! t defeat urlo tele 
yp Sin has been tablished that 
i oO n th oud COV sey 
neo n e been dvance 1 to X 
nad ! ninvitin to tourist 
Th clouds nay be dust rising trom 
1 rts whipped by towering winds, Oo! 
slick particles blown from boiling oceans 
ol oil 
Ma i dying planet almost devoid of 
water and with so littl oxygen a match 


would not light. was believed by many 


excited astronon to be inhabited by 


you’d want to visit: 


some highly 


1s a 


intelligent form of life. In 
Milan Giovanni 
Schiaparelli, detected straight lines on the 
urface of Mars which he decided could 


be channels. He referred to them there 
j 


astronomer, 


fore as nali, which English-speaking 


translated to canals 
They concluded that a genius civiliza 
tion had devised an astonishing system of 
canals to irrigate a parched world each 
pring when the diminutive polar ice caps 
melt. To 


ustain this theory, green areas 


ere observed in large patches during 


the summer season. Special observatories 
were built all over the world for the 
single purpose of studying Mars. The best 
known was in 


Arizona, founded by Per 


ival Lowell. For fifteen years Lowell 
tOOK at least 


Mars on 


n. Astronomers at Lowell Observatory 


t hundred photographs of 


y night that it could be 





ilong with the majority of astronomers 


verywhel are now convinced that the 
hannel re only random markings that 
appear. with distance, to be linked. The 
zreen patches are believed to be lichen 


Beyond Mars are the battered pieces ol 


some dissolved planet, still circulating 
faithfully in the old orbit. Called aster 
oids h housands of pieces vary in 
! tre on big as La Superior 
to nunk ma ougt oO fit into ;% 

oom closet. The next orbit out from the 

n is that of Jupiter, so admired for 


| t } 1 > ! t 
its pecullarities that astronomical societies 


have branches whose members study 
Jupiter alone. It’s the largest planet, with 
twelve moons, and colder than ice. Saturn 


around its 


is the next planet, with rings 


equator that many believe to be pulver 
ed moons crumbled to bricks. It is 


colder than Jupiter and, like it, surrounc 


1 by deadly clouds of frozen ammonia 
ind metnane Uranus and Nept in ire 
oated with ice estimated to b xt n 
thousand miles thick 

Neptune's orbit nt mathematically 
perfect Oo astronomers concluded some 


other planet beyond it must be exerting 


11 


i sma vity pull. The search for the 


JASPER 


no wind, no 


sound, no air’’ 


culprit began in 1905 and ended in 1930 
Pluto 


from the sun and 


with the discovery of tiny 3.660 


million miles only 
twice the size of our moon 

Since ail the components of the uni 
verse are at dizzy distances, a valuable 
measuring tool for astronomers was the 
Until the 
seventeenth century light was believed to 
be instantaneous. A Frenchman, Olaus 
Roemer, proved in 1675 that the speed ol 
, 


light can be measured and he arrived at 
186.000 miles a sec 


discovery of the speed of light 


the correct figure 
ond. His experiment was ingenious. The 
largest moon of the planet Jupiter takes 
forty-two hours, twenty-seven minutes 
and thirty-three seconds to make a com 
plete revolution. The moment it reap 
pears from Jupiter's shadow can be timed 
to a second. Roemer timed it first in 
August, 


tively close to Jupiter, and again in No 


when the earth was compara 


vember, when the earth had swung away 
to the opposite side of its orbit. If light 
was instantaneous, the two timings would 
be identical—but they were not. There 
was a difference of ten minutes and by 
measuring the distance between the two 
August and 


positions of the earth in 


November, the speed of light was estab 


lished 

he sun, for example, can be describ 
ed as ninety-three million miles trom 
the earth. on an average, or eight light 


minutes. The moon is little more than a 


second away, as light travels. The near 
est Star requires four years to project its 
light to earth. The starlight a man on a 
hilltop sees may have started toward him 
when Columbus was proving the world 
round, or when Caesar was dividing Gaul 
into the classic three parts, O1 when a 
Neanderthal man was clubbing his mate 
insensibility 


Milky Way Galaxy 


{ 
i 


into ecstatic 


The area of the 


most economically described in terms o 


light years. It is about one hundred thot 
sand light years across and ten thousand 
ight years thick at its deepest part, the 


} it , ] > ¢ 
) Einstein declared, indeed, that the 


By Simpkins 
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MACLEA 


“Would you mind waiting till | get these 
eggs hatched?’ 
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Snappa Cappa Red Cap 


the true Canadian ale 


Here’s a great combination—fishing and then The ale that pours a smooth, tempting head. 


a cold Red Cap. Red Cap’s got an ale flavour Whether you share it with your buddies, or 
all its own. It’s the kind of ale a man likes have a personal thirst, stick with Carling’s 
the true Canadian Ale with full-bodied flavour. Red Cap... the true Canadian Ale. 


CARLING’S RED CAP ALE 


THE BEST BREWS IN THE WORLD COME FROM CARLING’S 








shots and color slides with 


Pre-view every picture—Kodak 








... and looks it! 


Precision-made 


Shows color slides big-as-life— 








Flash shots without batteries— 
New Kodak Generator Flasholder 
makes its own power. Twist dial— 
fire! Folds to palm size. $14.95 and 
$15.95 


You turn it on... it does the 
rest!—_New automatic Kodak 
Cavalcade Projector changes slides 


itself: keeps in constant focus. 


Comes with remote cord. $184.50 
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World’s most popular snapshooter—Brownie 
Hawkcye Camera takes sharp, beautiful snapshots 
in black-and-white or color. You just aim... and 
shoot. Brownie Hawkeye Flash Outfit is complete 
with flasholder, film, bulbs, batteries. $17.50 





A See 9 All ready for snapshots—Brownie Starflash 
: Outfit brings you the smart new indoors- 
outdoors Brownie Star Camera and everything 
; you need to start picture taking at once—film, 
Simplifies 35mm color slides—Kodak Pony batteries and bulbs. $11.95 
IV Camera has new system that tells proper 
exposure at a glance; no-thread loading; fast 
f/3.5 lens. Comes in complete outfit with case, 
flasholder and slide viewer. $65.95 








, Kodak’s greatest home movie Brownie Turret Cameras get nor- Simplicity itself—WHandsome  Big-screen 8 mm shows —Brownie 30 

r value—Precision 8mm Brownie mal, telephoto, wide-angle shots. Kodak Medallion 8 Camera maga- Movie Projector has forward, reverse action. 

. Movie Camera with fast f/2.3 lens is New, lowest priced turret ever— zine-loads in 3 seconds: weighs only Top value! $79.95 (60 cycle) $89.95 (uni- 

1 snapshot-easy to use. Was $46.95— Ff/2.3, $69.50, f/ 1.9, was $99.50 now 23 ounces. Just one setting; {/1.9 versal). For movies 5 feet wide, Cine-Kodak 
now reduced ! $34.95 $84.50 lens. $128.50 Showtime 8 Projector. $156.25 





Right now your Kodak dealer is demonstrating three 








rings-full of values! Everything new that makes it easier Prices are sub 
" - : ‘ change with ’ 
for you to take beautiful snapshots in color or black-and- Most Kodak de 
. . . “6 offer nien 
white . . . sparkling color slides you can show big as life payment tern 
. glorious color movies that capture all the action, too! 
Come to your dealer’s Kodak Camera Carnival — in time 
for this weekend's fun! 
; They’re made by Kodak — so you know they’re good! “ 
S 
TRADEMARK 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED, Toronto 9, Ontario 
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Saving 


This is the age of speed . . . we find it in travel... in new 
manufacturing processes ... in “papel work’ ...andina 
multitude of wavs to get things done fastet1 ind better. 
In most cases saving time can be an advantage. but there are 
exceptions. One exception is the planning of an investment 
rrogram. Here, too much speed might be harmful. To pre pare 
in investment program suited to youl needs requires 
caretul pi inning. 

Because each person's requirements are different. invest- 
ment becomes a personal matter, a matter which should only 


be dealt vith carefully and preferably with the help ot 


experien ed people. 


) A ° . 

Providing investment advice is an important part of our 
business. [If you would like us to help you design an invest- 
ment program ... or to select securities for your present 


progt iin, we jnay be ible to save time for you but. more 

important, we think we can help you do a better job. 
Experienced people in each of our offices will be happy to 

discuss your investment problems with you in person, or by 


mail. whichever is more convenient to you. 


7 » . 
A. E. Ames & Co. 
Limited 
Business Established 1889 
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when it’s time for beer—it’s time for Labatt’s... 






PILSENE® BS \s + 
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Go light! 





@ Pi | ve) ay! ‘ 
7O Flsener!? 
Here’s a beer that’s lighi— 
with the mildness that’s right. © 
Labatt’s Pilsener is the one F hb FF. 
light beer that’s brewed to your = ao Ss 
complete satisfaction Fadl | LS ‘a A & Ee 
So if you want to go light—go Pilsener. 
Ch se the beer f Lab s Frier v E ? ti $ ur perst nal taste 
CPISENER) ‘isthe mines, COAVOTAL) fierce SQ) teen’ EBA) Ss veorms 








only absolute truth in the world is the 


speed of light. Everything else that man 
believes to be true is only relatively so, 


ng degrees of probability 


Ever since the solar system was sorted 
out few hundred years ago theories 
ibout its conception have been advanced, 
ridiculed, lauded and despised. The one 
that fin the most favor with modern 
scientists was first propose by the phil 





osopher Immanuel Kant two hundre 
rs ago. Before it was established that 


such clouds do exist, he imagined a cloud 





of hydrogen swirling loosely in 
Within the cloud were tiny quantities of 
all the other atoms that combine to form 


the ninety-two elements that make up 


our earth and all the life on it. These 
itoms would be in random collision with 
one another, fusing into hot molten 
masses. The largest mass would be at the 


centre and other smaller clots of material 


would turn around it. Thus the sun and 
gradually cooling and solidifying, the 
planets 

Devout astronomers and many of 


them have been monks and clergymen 

were distraught at some of their own 
findings. which seemed contrary to Bibli 
cal interpretations of the beginning of the 
world. Religion and science were made 
compatible in some minds by the devel 
opment of the “first day” theory. Its be 
lievers contend the Creator presided over 
the first day of evolution, giving the 
initial impulse that put hydrogen into 
black space. Everything else followed as 


a natural and ordained consequence 
How they found Pluto 


No telescope yet even imagined can 
determine whether any of the multi-mil 
lion stars in our galaxy have planets cir 
cling around them but it seems likely, if 
the same sequence of events occurred in 
their early gaseous days as in ours, that 
most of them must have satellite globes 
It is inconceivable that life does not exist 
on millions of them 

Mankind began to make significant 
discoveries about the stars in the night 
only four hundred years ago and since 
then giants of intellect and patience have 
stood on the shoulders of the giants who 
preceded them to unravel the heavens’ 
mysteries. Modern tools are now so com- 
plex that electronic computers are neces 
sary and few astronomers ever see the 
sky. They study photographs—this ts how 
Pluto was found, a pin-head spot that 
moved in successive photographs 

Astronomers also study rainbows. A 
vast amount of information can be glean- 
ed from the kind of spectrum stars have 
when their light is broken by prisms 
Every element known to nature shines 
with its Own unique spectrum as it burns 
By putting the thin light of the universe 
through a spectroscope, its composition 
can be determined. The direction a star 
is traveling and its speed can also be 
learned in this way. Employing what is 
known as Doppler’s principle, it was dis 
covered that any body approaching our 
sun displays a violet shift in its spectrum 
and any body moving away has a red 
shift. By measuring the lines of the spec 


trum to a millionth of an inch, it is even 


possible to determine the velocity of stars 
ind galaxies 

The latest adjunct of astronomy is 
radio. In 1931 a ham operator with an 
ultra-shortwave radio set noted a howling 
whistle for four minutes every day at the 
same time. Realizing it came from the 
sky, he concluded that the racket came 
from the Milky Way. After the war the 
wire scoops of radar apparatus were di- 
rected above the level of bombers, and 
astronomers began to listen to the uni- 


verse 
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An enlightened researcher can make 
valuable sense from the direction and 
strength of these radio waves. The spiral 
outline of our galaxy was the first im 
portant revelation. The star-dust cloud 
that resulted when a star exploded a 
thousand years ago was found to be the 
noisiest object in the heavens, because 
of the wild raging collisions of its atoms 
Cosmic rays from this glowing, howling 
splatter are two thousand times stronge! 
than the cosmic rays from our sun and 
will present the major menace to spact 
travelers 

The next most voluble spot in the sky 
was invisible to every telescope except 
Mount Palomar’s penetrating eye. It 
turned out to be two galaxies colliding 
clashing their accompanying clouds of 
dust with a frightful uproar. Since radio 
waves travel at the same speed as light 
the eavesdropping scientists were aware 
that the clanging they heard actually 
occurred 270 million years ago 

When the spectroscope was applied to 
some of the millions of galaxies so far 
discovered (some three hundred can be 
located through the cup of the Big Dippe 
alone by telescope), it was noted that the 
red shift was present in every case. The 
galaxies near us are moving away com- 
paratively slowly but as Mount Palomar 
discerns galaxies two thousand million 
light years away they are found to be 
racing at speeds incredible even to astron 
omers 

Human beings have managed to put 
ingenious machinery and minds on the 
hilltop to answer the questions of the 
contemplative star-gazer, but nothing has 
yet been discovered that can’t be ques- 
tioned, except the speed of light. Above 
and around every watcher in the night 
spreads a frontier that will never be 
breached, a source of awe and wonder 
forever. Where is our galaxy whirling to? 
Where are all the other galaxies fleeing 
with such fantastic haste? 

Some think that the red shift in the 
spectrum might be deceiving, a product 
only of tiredness that is understandable 
in light that has been millions of years 
on the way. Possibly the galaxies aren't 
moving away at all. If they are, some 
astronomers postulate a central explosion 
that flung the galaxies outward. If this 
is true, space will one day be empty. The 
British astronomer Fred Hoyle says that 
old galaxies are just moving aside to 
make room for new ones, forming in vast 
winding islands of gas, just as everything 
old and used up in nature makes room 
for the young. Others think the universe 
is pulsing and the galaxies now rushing 
away will soon slow and return 

Einstein claimed that it isn’t necessary 
to stupify the mind by trying to envision 
an edge of nothingness. Light travels in a 
curve, he said. If so, and if an observer 
could set off from earth and weave 
through the scatter of weird stars, churn 
ing gases and dust, past gaudy wheeling 
galaxies, around the crescendo of colli 
sions and explosions, he would eventually 
come to an untidy spiral of stars in 
clump of sixteen other galaxies. Far out 
on one of the two winding arms of this 
spiral, he might find an ordinary yellow 
star which on closer examination would 
be seen to have nine planets circling 
about it—one of them a sporty number 
with a dead dog in orbit 

Mount Palomar might be looking at 
that galaxy right now. No man knows. 
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They're living OLDSmobility —and loving it! N 


No matter how much you've enjoyed life in 
the past, this is something more. It’s a new-found freedom, a sense of authority and justifiable 
pride like nothing else you've ever known. Oldsmobile is the most distinguished 
new ir on the road And its nere with the most luxurious array of new appointments ever 
assembled in one car. You've never known such a lift in your way of living. Yet Olds 

ama 


can cost less than many so-called low-priced cars. Try your new way of life soon. 


Heavenly days can easily be yours 
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Imported from LONDON, ENGLAND 








available in various bottle sizes 
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The Now Rollei 4 x4 : 
The smail camera that takes the big SQUARE A } a 
picture*—the logical size! ee 


ideal for sports—for travel—-to capture in 
black and white or brilliant color 
the scenes you want to remember. 


Preduced by skilled 
West German craftsmen— 
a true Rolleiflex 





Fits any standa mim slide projector but fills the s¢reen h 87% MORE picture! 


Distributed and Guaranteed by Arrow Photographic, Toronto 
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Ed Lucas and the $64,000 Challenge 


~ 
3 





‘What would you do with 


Betwe bouts with the Civil War Lu- 
cas hi twic taken bouts with erious 
ilines n | tride Fourteen years ago 
he w cancer of the lip: this 

i in operation. Once a 
year he undergoes a check-up at the can 
clinic where two questions are al- 
ways fired at him Sull smoking to ex- 
cess he is asked and his stock reply, 
given impishly, is, “Yes Sull drinking 
coffee to exce And again the answer 
i Yes 
In th mmer of 1955, when he was 


seventy-one, he was stricken by coron 
ary thrombosis After that my doctor 
told me I must quit work and take life 
easy he explains Quit work a de- 
lightful idea since forty years of law is 


enough for any man. But when I had 


wee k S 


taken it easy for six 


n hospital 


and another six weeks at home I felt 


terribly 


depressed. Old age was catch- 
ing up on me, and quickly.” 

He was still trying to shake off this 
mood when a year later, in July 1956, he 
went to stay with his friends Ivor Ost- 
man, a fisherman, and his wife, Ivy, at 
their Lulu Island, near Van- 
couver. The Ostmans never missed the 
$64,000 Question and the first Tuesday 
night he was with them Lucas was ex- 
posed to it, too 


home on 


As it happened one con 
printer named J. G 
Trent, was about to begin the long climb 
to the $64,000 plateau. 

Lucas perked up, announced he'd stage 
his own competition against the 


testant, a young 


image 
on the television screen. The Ostmans, 
who knew only vaguely of his interest 
in the Civil War, didn’t laugh when he 
sat down to play but they certainly didn't 
count on a new television star being born 
in their living room 

4 multiple-part question Hal March, 
Question’s master-of-ceremonies, fired at 
Irent—and Lucas—that first night con- 
cerned nicknames of six generals 

March asked, “To what Civil War gen- 
erals were the following nicknames ap- 
plied? Old Fuss and Feathers? 


General Winfield Scott snapped 
Lucas, echoed a split second later by 
Trent 

‘Old Brains?” 

‘General Halleck Again Lucas was 


first to reply and he stayed in front to 
the finish 


“Beauty? 

“General Jeb Stuart.” 
“The Superb?” 
“General Hancock 


“Unconditional Surrender 
“General Grant.’ 

“Old Stars? 

“Why 


said Lucas 


Mitchel, of 


with a superior air 


General course,” 
because 
in civil life he was an astronomer! 
Recalling the Ostmans’ reaction to this 
They 


prised to discover they had a 


performance, he says were sur 
seventy 

two-year-old Quiz Kid under their roof 
Week by week the excitement mounted 

in the Ostmans 


living room as Lucas 


matched wits with Trent—and won every 
Finally, he did the obvious 
producers of Question 


himself as a contestant 


time 
to the 


wrote 


offering 


Every week fifteen to twenty thousand 
television viewers get the same idea and 
write to Question and Challenge. After 
a careful sifting, the producers send a 


MACLEAN’S 


the $64,000 if you won?”’ 


mimeographed questionnaire to about 


one in every five hundred of these hope 
fuls—as they did to Lucas 

Addressed to “Dear Viewer,” it began 
with a warning note typed in capital let 
ters: THIS IS A ROUTINE QUES 
PLONNAIRE AND IS NOT TO BE MIS 
CONSTRUED AS A REQUEST TO 
COME TO NEW YORK. IF WE ARI 
INTERESTED IN YOUR QUALIFICA 
TIONS FURTHER YOU WILL HEAR 
FROM US BY TELEPHONE OR BY 
MAII 

It contained eleven questions in all, 
information concerning his 
educational back 


occupation, and 


requesting 
age, marital status 
ground, reading inter- 
ests. Two key questions were: “Do you 
consider yourself an authority in any 
particular field?” and “Do you have spe 
cial knowledge of a particular subject? 
Lucas wrote that he wasn't an authority 
on anything but was a keen student of 
the Civil War 

Naturally, he was asked the 
itself: “What 
with the $64,000 if you won it? 
replied: “My first granddaughter asked 
me that only yesterday and I said I 
would give her maybe a dollar, maybe.’ 
And he added that, in all, there were 
nine grandchildren, “all very fond of 
their ol’ Gramp.” 


$64,000 
question would you do 


Lucas 


Civil war at sea 


It was August 14, 1956, when Lucas 
got his letter away and it was almost 
nine months May 8, 1957 before 
he heard again from the producers 

In the meantime he began to put in 
six hours a day brushing up his knowl- 
edge of the Civil War and filling in the 
gaps. The war’s naval operations had 
never greatly interested him, but now 
he went into them thoroughly. It was 
well that he did for, later, when he ap 
peared before the program’s screening 
committee in New York, he was asked 
an involved question about a sea engage 
ment and was able to answer it correct 
ly 

As he studied he compiled a notebook, 
cramming into its two hundred and fifty 
pages “the answer to any reasonable 
question that might be asked about the 
Civil War.” 

Every once in a while he would drop 
a note to the producers of Question, to 
help keep his chances 
watching Challenge 


alive. One night 
when two 


lawyers and a civil-service clerk all miss 


he was 


ed on the final, payoff question about the 
Civil War, which he himself was able 
to answer without hesitation. Next day 
a letter was off to New York telling of 
this triumph. Another time Lucas 
as a young man dabbled in amateur thea 
tre, wrote to suggest how Hal March 
might improve his ad lib sessions with 
a contestant 


who 


And once he restricted him 
self to the main point. “Don’t forget Lu 
cas on the Civil War,” he wrote. 

What he calls his big break came in 
February 1957 when he was asked to 
give the annual Lincoln Day address to 
the Tacoma, Wash., Bar Association. The 
Tacoma lawyers, having heard their own 
Civil War students play almost every 
possible variation on the Lincoln theme, 
decided, as a novelty, to ask a Cana- 
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Builda 
healthy future 
with baby goods 


in Cans 


This little fellow is we ll started 


ona healthy, happy life. Nourished 





and comforted by many wonderful 
) 4 " 
ated 






canned baby goods, he is developing 4 















at a fine rate. His mother knows 
that these products are pure and safe 
for baby because they’re made 
especially for him. She knows too, 
that cans make perfect containers... 
hygienic, unbreakable, and 


so convenient. 





- _ v + I A 
5 in Canadian 


Pion 1 
in Plate 


y 


7 


Baby is a/ways safe with Evaporated Milk, Baby Food, 
Powdered Formula, Juice, Baby Powder, in cans 
and containers of tin plate. 


DOMINION FOUNDRIES AND STEEL, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


23-5317 
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| We get many letters from customers, expressing their 
appreciation for some particularly helpful advice or service 


they’ve had from Toronto-Dominion people. Some tell us of 


advice that has helped to further their careers or improve their 
business prospects. Others have been able to realize their plans 
because of financial assistance from The Bank. Still others have 
! i , Cl: . . 

been assisted in everything from filling out deposit slips to 


dealing witn foreign excnange, 


We greatly appreciate hearing about things like this—because 
we at the Toronto-Dominion have always made a special point 


of offering helpful, friendly service to all our customers, new 


and old, in every way we can. 





ie TORONTO-pomiNnion EIT 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 
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Y ort Luca ] | ould Nave 
pr { th mina I b ( nd. H 
h could ffor uF oO [ e 
of one hund 1 and x ‘ ( 
the four | 1 he ca I 
n 1 t& i 1 Ne Y L 
r | , t ne 
H propo or f 
f nd } 
t } y ich 
f one hut , 
y | 1 ‘ t ( 
on the $64,000. H 
t t t him I 
The ver h 1 in New ¥ 
June 25 « I t 
ening com tt in the p 
( 0o oO Ent Wm 1 P 
) Inc hich < pre 
oO Questi ind Ch It 
hough xt f 
or t g hout n ho rd } 
ng which he fac QO ‘ re 
Mert Kop bstitut or reg 
Joe ¢ i | F 
nei Pp oO Ct St 
( SI B é 
Leonard B 
SO t if n sug | 
the ick Of bright nts f 
guished their screening trom ur 


jegree grilling. Baseball expert Pat 


Keough said About six fellows wit! 
baseball record books questioned n fo 
ibout seventy-five minutes They 


asked me all of one hundred 


uestions Music professor Rict 


gu 
Gore described his questioning as “con 
parable to an oral exam for a Ph.D B 
Lucas found his a breeze and he tho 


oughly enjoyed it 
Steve Carlin began it by saying, “We 
i 


going to ask you half dozen of the 


toughest questions that weve ever put f 
to contestants But then he put Luca 
it ease by adding, “Don't let it bothe 
you if you miss one or two because 


they ve stumped some of our finest ex 


The six questions they then fired 
him were all of the $64,000 variety. The 
first was Name five other Confederat 
generals besides Robert I Lee who wer 
made full generals during the first 
of the Civil War 

Almost instantly Lucas began to recite 
Generals Samuel Cooper, Pierre Gus 
tav T. Beauregard, Albert Sidney John 
ston, Joseph Eggleston Johnston, and 
Braxton Bragg.” 

Right for $64,000!" Carlin cried, in 
mock excitement, and everyone laughed 
That broke the tension 

A pretty foxy question,’ Lucas ré 
marked, “because Braxton Bragg be 
came a full general early in April, 1862 
and, as the first anniversary fell on Apri 
12, he just sneaked in under the wire 


1 
j 


Quick and correctly Lucas answerec 


five more questions. Then the probing 

switched to his background and what h 

himself calls “my general savvy.” Towar« 

the end. Mert Koplin casually enquired 
Mr. Lucas, have you any view on ot 
gregation problem?’ 

Yes,’ Lucas replied. “I have a ver 
trong view 

Oh? And what is that? 

My view he said is that as 
Canadian citizen and a guest in your 
country I should keep my mouth shut 
on segregation.” As one purpose of the 
screening is to weed out anyone who 
might involve the program in controy 
*rsy, Lucas’ answer was considered 
point in his favor 

Lucas always chuckles with delight as 
in a dramatic and declamatory manner 
he tells a story or even answers a ques 
tion. Usually he concludes by humming 
tune. This is deceptive for it makes him 
appear to be much younger than he 
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IS Case, it caused the screen 


ommittee to write to Toronto for 

of his birth certificate, which, for 
rd howed that he was born 
25, 1884, in Sarnia, Ontario 


lad originally applied to appear 


Ot tion but because that show’s con 
nts had been booked far in advance 
ked if he would be willing to 

yn Challenge He was 
Though it was hinted broadly that he 
had taken the screening committee like 


Grant took Richmond, it wasn’t until 
days later, on a Friday, that he was 


old he had passed and would be on 


Ch nge that Sunday night He was 
to be matched against Mrs. Lila Stenz 
handsome, thirty-eight old house 





ite trom Atlanta, Geor She had 





von her championship “and een thou 
ind dollars by defeating J. G Trent 
the same young man against whose im 
ge Lucas had competed back in _ the 
Ostmans’ living room on Lulu Island 


Lucas likes to tell how, that first Sun 


fay night, he met Ed Sullivan I step 
{1 out of my hotel, hailed a cab, and, 
ny most impressive manner, instruct 
the drive Columbia Broadcasting 
lios. § e el } ”” he begins 
Once inside the CBS building he 
oes © I walked proudly into what I 
thought was the right studio only to 


find myself surrounded by acrobats. A 


merry, jolly fellow ipproached and ask 


ad Can l help you This was Ed 


} 
I 


Sullivan, not a bit e stern-faced man 


the TV screen depicts. ‘I'm looking for 
the $64,000 Challenge and somehow [ve 
landed in this rinky-do, I told him 
Well, he iid, ‘you won't pick up any 


change here, but you might in the studio 
next doo We chatted pleasantly for 

while nda I left he remarked Come 
n and s¢ me if you get in the big 


noney. We might like to have you ol! 





Lucas and Mrs. Stenz didn't get before 
the came! that first Sunday night nor 


the next, for other contestants took up 


| the time But the second night they 
C from the wings to be intro 
uced next week’s contestants 


Each week end Mr Stenz commuted 
vetween New York and Atlanta at the 
program's expense while Lucas stayed in 
New York and sweated it out Though 

had gone to New York strictly on his 
own he was given i daily expense al 
owance as soon as he arrived He wont 
ay how much it was, except that it wa 
liberal. “I didn’t have to touch a penny 
of the four hundred I had raised and, in 
fact, | saved enough from my allowance 
to buy a new suit Lucas says And 


my plane fare home was paid by the 


Lucas kept to a strict routine. He was 
up every morning at six and, after break 
fast, went faithfully to study at the New 
York Public Library where. in the Am 

ican history section, a corner had been 
et aside for him. Later, at his hotel, he 
notebook of 


on the Civil War before taking 


woul rowse through his 


vap. After that he would forget all about 
the war and program and go sight-seeing 
At night I slept soundly,” he smiles 
while visions of sixty-four thousand dol 
lars danced in my head 

On the big day he varied his routine 
not at all. In the afternoon his sight 
eing took him to the Metropolitan Mu 
eum of Art. He ate a hearty dinner, in 
contrast to Mrs. Stenz who told him she 
had only been able to nibble at a salad 
Both appeared at the studio at about 
even, three hours before broadcast time, 
for a rehearsal. Its purpose is mainly to 
iron out technical snags (it was found 
Lucas couldn’t hear a word on the iso 
lation-booth earphones until he switched 
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off his hearing-aid battery) and to famil While on the $64,000 Question a con isolation booth [hat twentieth-century 
larize contestants with the routine testant competes only against the ques adaptation of the rack,” in Lucas’ words 

Once the program went on the air, tions, on the $64,000 Challenge cham from where they would be asked to 
Lucas forgot his own problems as he pion and challenger compete against one answer the four-thousand-dollar qu 
became engrossed in a battle on modern another, as well as against the questions tions 
art between jockey Billy Pearson and In turn, each is asked a question which Mrs. Stenz was up first. Quiz master 
showgirl Jane Wilson. When this ended, must be answered correctl; As soon as Ralph Story explained that the principal 
in victory for Pearson, Lucas and Mrs the answer is given, the other competitor armies of the Union were usually named 
Stenz were brought before the cameras is asked if he accepts it as being correc for rivers, giving as an example the 
and introduced by Ralph Story, the or challenges it as being wrong. Once Army of the Potomac. Then came this 
young master-of-ceremonies A terrible a mistake is made the competition ends double-barreled poser For four thou 
weight seemed to press down on me,’ Both Lucas and Mrs. Stenz breezed sand dollars, first name two Union arm 
Lucas recalls For a moment I felt my through their first four questions (two ies named after rivers, and then name 

ars apiece) and then each was led into an the man who was commander of the 














Synthetic Rubber... 
TOOK THE SCRUBBING OUT OF TUBBING 


Scrubbing the kitchen floor after the Saturday night bath is the particular 
job we have in mind. How much easier it 1s to clean today’s colourful, hard 
wearing rubber-tiled floors. Thanks in good measure to synthetic rubber. 

Replacing yesteryear’s dirt-catching, moisture-absorbing flooring is 
just one of the jobs accomplished by just one of the twenty-four types 


ot synthetic rubber now being made by Polymer. 


[hese synthetic rubbers—each with its own special qualities—have 
added amazingly to tire tread life; opened new vistas in clean-lined foam 
rubber furniture; put new comfort and style variation into footwear, and, 


in fact, have given new values to almost everything made of rubber. 





POLYMER CORPORATION LIMITED - Sarnia, Canada 
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A CASE HISTORY 





an 


~ 
he 


automation! 


will it create staff problems for you ? 


Here's how Office 
Overload can heip 
during any change 
in your office 
routine 





Harcid F. Ritchie & Company Limited, 
in keeping with modern technological 
advances began two years ago to install 
automatic office equipment. Noted for 
long term employees and good staff re- 
lations, the management did not want 
to cause any staff disturbances and 
create unnecessary turnover. Office 
Overload was called in and whenever 
natural turnover occured, the person 
leaving was replaced by an Office Over- 
load staff member. 

In this way the change - over was 
completed without one permanent em- 
ployee of Harold I. 


released. The great advantage to 


Ritchie being 


Harold F. Ritchie ¢ ompany was that 





staff engaged from Office Overload for 
the transition period could be discon- 
tinued on a moments notice. 


This is but one of 
the broad services which 
Office Overload is 


All of this was accomplished at a 
total cost not in excess of what it 
carrying out for modern would have cost to have full time em- 
Canadian business. If you ployees of their own. but ata tremen- 
have a similar problem . : . : 
ao ena a aimidliite tie: shiney dous saving in good staff relations, high 
own business, call Office 

Overload and have a 

trained systems 


morale and respect for management. 

Of course there are other benefits to 
representative call using Office Overload such as not pay- 
ing for absentees, fringe benefits or 
inflated payrolls. 







Qualified Office Help When You Need It! 





Head Office: WINNIPEG 
MONTREAL TORONTO 
HAMILTON-VANCOUVER 


An All Canadian Company 








QUALITY & LUXURY & 


PRIVACY 
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Customers’ records show 


GENERAL 


Write for free catalogue 
and name of nearest dealer, 


DEALERSHIPS OPEN 


they 


have enjoyed living in General Mobile homes through 
7 winters of severe Canadian temperatures. These 
customers are proof of the quality and livability of 
the General Mobile Homes. 








A-my of the Potomac at the end of the 
wal 

She didn't flinch, letting the answers 
roll off the tip of her tongue: “The Army 
of the Tennessee and the Army of the 
Ohio, and General George Meade.” Lu 
cas knew she was right 

Then it was his turn. He was remind- 
ed that the principal armies of the Con 
federacy were usually named after states 
or instance, the Army of Northern 
Virginia Now, for four thousand dol 
ars,” said Ralph Story, “name two Con 
federate armies named after states and 
then name the man who commanded the 
Army of Northern Virginia at the end 
of the wal 

I simply closed my eyes,” Lucas re 
calls, “and flashed on a mind’s-eye pic 
ture of Page 258 of Volume Ten of the 
Photographic History of the Civil War 
There, in old I nglish script, I read a sub 
heading, the Army of Kentucky. From 
my memory I plucked the rest of my 
answer.” 

Slowly and deliberately he gave his 
reply Ihe Army of Tennessee and the 
Army of Kentucky, and General Robert 
f Lee 

Unintentionally, he had made it tough 
for Mrs. Stenz because the Army of Ken 
tucky was one of the war’s most obscure 
armies. She hesitated and then declared, 
I challenge the Army of Kentucky 

“I'm sorry said Ralph Story, “but 
Mr. Lucas is right for four thousand dol- 





lars and is the new champion on the 
Civil War.” 
thrust a cheque for four thousand dollars 


Almost at once someone 


into Lucas’ hand—and it was all ove! 
for then 

The first thing he did was phone his 
wife, Marion, in Victoria to tell her he 
had won so that she was then able to 
sit calmly through a delayed broadcast 
of the program knowing it had a happy 
ending 

Lucas had to pay no income tax on 
his winnings, but the discount on U.S 
currency reduced his windfall to exact 
ly $3,802.73 in Canadian funds. As soon 
as he returned home he paid off his 
backers, giving them each two hundred 
dollars for the hundred they had invest 
ed 

“I've spent very little of the rest,” Lu 
cas says, “becaus¢ I've been too busy 
studying to be ready for my next appeal 
ance on Challenge.” 

Though as champion he is eligible for 
another shot at the $64,000 jackpot, the 
producers of Challenge have given him 
no inkling as to when he will appear in 
defense of his title. He may be con 
fronted by a new challenger or meet Mrs 
Stenz in a rematch 

“And if I win it all I'm going to take 
a trip to Ireland and I'm going to go 
to Virginia again and I'm going to see 
what I can do for my _ grandchildren 
, Yes, that’s going to be some rinky 
do, I can tell you.’ . 4 


I’m swearing off all bargains 


Continued from page 








“He moves around in a mystic low-priced world” 


told me, had been made to order for a 
man who wouldn't take it because the 
wool had little tiny nodes that could be 
combed out of it 


Look,” he said, laying the coat on 


t 


ve counter and taking a comb from his 
pocket All you have to do is comb it 
occasionally. You'll get rid of them in 
no time,” he said, vigorously combing 
off little balls of wool. “When wool 
hasn't got these lumps, it means it’s neve 
been near a Scotch mist.” 





] was beginning to see how my neigl 
bor got things at such savings. I grab 
bed the chance 

What I overlooked was that I didn’t 
need a jacket, least of all a hundred-and 
twenty - five - dollar jacket ind that | 
couldn’t afford even a twenty-five-dollar 
one right then. Furthermore, this one was 
too big for me. The back draped down in 
a way that from the rear made me look 
like a Parisienne fashion model. I was 
the first person on our street with the 
new sack look 

When I showed my wife how easy it 
was to comb my coat she just gave me 
a long searching look and went back to 
the kitchen. When my neighbor saw it, 
he said, That was a good deal,” and I 
felt that at last | had made a real buy, 


until he added 


Twenty-five dollars was 
better than having to throw it away.” 
This man moves around in a mystic 
world of supply and demand that I just 
can’t find my way into. The trouble is 
I'm still convinced that it exists, and that 
I could get in on the savings if I could 
just learn the right formula. When I 
show him something I bought at the regu 
lar price, he doesn’t say a word. He just 
walks off sadly and starts working on 
his lawn sprinkler or something, until 


MACLEAN’S 


I'm trying to get him to open up again 

He did this a little while ago when 
I wanted to buy a reconditioned piano 
The best price I could find was a hun 
dred and fifty dollars. When I told my 
neighbor he just shook his head and 
went back to fixing a screen door until 
I cracked. I asked him what he thought 
I should pay 

He signaled with his cigarette butt for 
me to follow him and took me into his 
cellar where he had a green piano 


Know what I paid for that? 1 


he Salad 
looking at me sadly 

Hundred and fifty—seventy-five? 

Not a muscle of his face moved. 

Thirty-five dollars.” 

“Well, how did you I mean, the 
cheapest | saw was a hundred and fifty 
dollars.” 

“Certainly it was,” he said, starting 
back to the screen door. I followed him 
combing my jacket 

“Pianos are hard to get in Toronto,” 
he said. “People can ask anything for 
them, and get it. Why don’t you watch 
the out-of-town papers?” 

I tried for four weeks, reading want 
ads and making little excursions out of 
town looking for someone who would 
sell a piano for less than a hundred and 
fifty dollars. I had no success, although | 
nearly got bitten by a big handsome coach 


dog whose owner clasped her hands 


in front of her apron, smiled and said 
“He sure doesn’t like you,” and got a 
traffic ticket for passing in a slow zone 


I went back for the hundred-and-fifty 
dollar piano and found that it had been 
snapped up. There was nothing left un- 
der two hundred. 

The closest I came to anything near 
thirty-five dollars was when my neigh- 
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bor called me over to his fence one night 
and told me of someone in Streetsville 
who had a piano he wanted to sell for 
fifty dollars. | was there in three quar 
ters of an hour, trying not to look as if 
I'd caught somebody napping. The sel- 
ler and his wife, a depressed-looking 
woman, sat in a dark living room. They 
had evidently just been sitting there look- 
ing at the piano. They watched me while 
1 played a few chords. It was a huge 
piano, and out of tune, but at fifty dol 
lars | 


Now, let’s see,” 


could afford to have it fixed up 
I said, holding back 


my enthusiasm. “You said fifty dollars 


lidn’t you?” 
No, I did not,” the man said 


Oh?” 1 said, looking up from trying 


he loud pedal with my hand. “You 
mean—you didn’t say fifty dollars? 

‘| said a hundred and fifty, he said 
It cost me a hundred and seventy-five 


And I had to have all new keys put on 


We parted, saying things like, “Well, 
sorry to bother you,” and, “No harm 
done.” When I told my neighbor about 


it, he said He must have seen you 


But by now my mind was off pianos 
cause on the way back I'd had a blow 
which I dis 


horror cost $38.50. My 


out and needed a new tire, 
overed to mj 
neighbor just held out his hand and said, 
Give me fifteen dollars. I know a deale1 
who’s so overstocked with tubeless white 
walls he’s eating them.” 
I figured the saving would more than 
traffic ticket, so in a round 
I'd still be making a pretty 
The next night my neigh 


he had the tire 
said, “I'll just put it in my 
ive it put on tomorrow.” 


) 





think I have it here he 


his cigarette somewhere in 
Wi! ere 1S 

He motioned north with his cigarette 

In Barrie 


to put through a phone call. It was only 


he said. “By the way, I had 


ixty cents. I figured you wouldn't mind 


en you're saving twenty-three dollars.’ 

I didn’t really, but I had to start plan 
ng when I could get to Barrie. I drove 
p the next day. I got there at noon and 
yvund that my contact wasn't really a 
ill-time dealer. In the daytime he up 
olste { chairs in Orillia. His garage 
wouldnt e open u itil after six o'clock 
| managed to put in the time until I 





cently go into a restaurant and 


ive supper. When I finally got into the 


he found that he had my 


mal garage 

size but not in the tire he could sell at 
hfteen dollar It ended up with me sav 
ng five eighty-five, I think, not counting 
what I spent on gas, coffee, cheese sand 
viche 1 si ppe 


I'm still not sure who is right, my 
weighbor or me. I know I never seem to 
get a real bargain in anything I want, in 
the size I want, at the time I want it. On 
e other hand, my neighbor still man- 
iges to convince me that he can go in 
er in just about any commodity, 


‘Now let’s talk tur 
key I can get it for half that down 


isk the price, say, 


block,” and the dealer holds up his 
hands helplessly and knocks off anything 
from five dollars to six hundred dollars, 
lepending on what he’s selling. If I say 
the dealer looks at me as if ['d gone 
razy, snaps shut his catalogue, says, 
Down the street is where to buy it 
then, Mr. Allen,” 
tr 1 


ere looking at a calendar of a girl 


and leaves me sitting 


trout fishing in shorts, and trying to fig- 
ure out what I did wrong 

I'm still not sure what it is. But I 
Until I find out, I'm 


through trying to get bargains. 


know one thing 
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It Is Easy 
to Install Vinyl or Rubber 
Floor Tiles Yourself. 


Just follow these simple rules for 
the laying of floor tile and you'll be 
proud of the results 

First, choose Canadian General 
Tower Vinyl or Rubber Tiles for 
a floor that will stand up under 


heavy traffic. Then make sure the 
surface to be covered is FLAT. A 
plywood underlay is recommended. 










a RUBBER 


create your own personalized design. 
Plan now to cushion and beautify your 
floors with quality guaranteed TOWER 


RUBBER TILE. 





‘ For a beautiful, dutiful, easy-to- 
a keep-clean floor, choose TOWER 
TILE. 


Towertone colors from which you can 


( Advertisement ) 


The floor should be swept clean and 
nails hammered even with the sur- 
face. Nails should be spiral type or 
resin coated. 

For special designs, or awkward 
corners, trace the required shape 
on the tile. Cut halfway through 
with a tile knife. Bend the tile along 
the cut and a clean break will result. 
Tower Tiles are cut to size within 
OOS of an inch. When layed tightly 
together, they will give a close, even 
Nit. 


Tiles come in 22 


In a choice of 22 TOWERTONE COLORS 
at better dealers everywhere, or write: 


CANADIAN GENERAL TQWFR LIMITED 


There is no need for excessive use 
of floor cement. One gallon of 
Tower Vinyl-Rubber Tile Cement 
should lay 255 sq. ft. of floor. If 
cement surfaces between tiles, you 
are using too much. 

A damp cloth will remove any ex- 
cess cement while wet. Remove dry 
cement with “*.000” steel wool. 
Canadian General Tower also make 
Cove base tiles and Vinyl flooring 
by the yard. See below for more 
information about tile flooring 


Galt, Ont. 
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That's what the Indians called Lake 
Manitoba now a popular vaca- 
tion playground. With over 39,000 
sq. mi. of lakes, streams and rivers 
in the province, Manitoba offers 
everything in aquatic sports—swim- 
ming, boating, water-skiing or 
just plain ‘‘loafing’’ on sandy 
beaches 





MANITOBA 


CANADAS 


Land of Vacation Contrasts 


This summer get to “Know 
Canada Better’? by spending your 
vacation in Manitoba truly a 
water wonderland! Plan to visit 
relatives and friends while you enjoy 
Canada’s finest fishing . . . see famed 


historic sites 
explore the rug 
ged northland. 


ay ee Me 
Thousands of 
lovely lakes . 


miles of spacious, sandy beaches 
, accommodations are very rea- 





sonable warm, sunny days . 

cool, restful nights... all combine 
to make your Manitoba vacation an 
adventure you'll remember for a 


f — long time to come. 
dei | 
S: @ % 7 , 
/ To help you plan your 


trip to Manitoba, this 
48-page color-packed 
booklet is free for the 






asking. Mail in the 
\\ coupon today! 
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Juliette knock them dead? 
Continued from page 27 
ty | I ve 
T\ tt Oo old ) 1 
ilo 0 SI t d 
‘ oO 7 p onl a 
oO | tt fo 
Ky ne 
( Cc BC netv kK »S n 
I th ley ‘ ock 1d 
| rect has ) uNpI 
tio [ 4 or C [ r il 
| rv dle ‘ D I cont nuity no wie t star 
oO pportin irtist ind onl 
) hit-p { ‘ I in rhe t 
oldies. Yet on ingle 
S this i ! con 
| McDonald Rese h Limitec 
ho oO th 95 OOF ho re 
) l< to ilo } 1 to 
J { no It \ I i I 
or oO ot Canadian sho in the 
t ving week the NHL hockey 
im } th Saturday eleven-o clock 
nev h immediately pre 1 Jul 
tte and arks the 2nd of mal peopl 
viewll day 
Juliette been on network TV since 
i954 and has had her own show for two 
season but this season, while U.S 
ong-stars plummet, Juliette’s ratings are 
climbing steadily The show is pulling 


in three times as much mail as last year 


hity or sixty letters a week ranging 
in tone from favorable to rapturous 

In spite of this strong showing the 
program has not been discovered with 
Such TV 
critics as exist in Canada scarcely men- 


tion it and Variety 


little cries of critical pleasure 


which customarily 
reviews each Canadian show at least 
once a season, hasn't mentioned it at all 
Around the CBC it’s regarded as only 
slightly | corny than Holiday Ranch 


in equally popular show. In fact out 


Player's Cigarettes 
Juliette 


side of sponsors 


only people seem to like the 
show 

Why 

According to one explanation its sheer 


circumstance Juliette happened to in 
herit the right time-slot. It was occu 
pred previously DY a Variety 
which she was featured, the Billy O’Con 
When the CBC decided to 


Juliette singly she got the open 


program on 


nor show 
package 

spot It starts well after one audience 
urvey firm, Elliott-Haynes Limited, stops 
bothering to rate the evening audience 
ind it never did much for O'Connor. But 


now the second-gueszers are pointing out 


that people sit up late Saturday nights 
that they lon't bother witching the dial 
ifter the national news, which tradition 
illy attract top audience; and that 
other channels have nothing to offer at 


that time anyway 


Another explanation Suggests that 
peonle like Juliette out of sheer relief 


Producer Sydney Wayne, who ts come 
dian Johnny Wayne 


definite need for a low 


kid brother, claims 


There was a 


pressure show in the line up There's too 
much theatrical stuff on now—and too 
many tins shows He adds Those 
U.S. musical show they re all tinsel 

Way! cuddl p his cameras to the 
participants to simulate imtimacy; sup 
presses the decibel count to the point 


where trumpeter Bobby Gimby’s most 


useful accessory its his mute; and never, 


never, never does rock ‘1’ roll. The height 





S § f ¢ / 19040 j ‘ 
” 
of fren on tl how is for Juliette to 
travel forward the six paces that separate 
i medium close-up from a_ close-up 


napping her fingers in time to a slow- 
ounce tune 


| 


It might pointed out here that tin 
sel costs mone} The Juliette show 
costs $6.000 

But since the show’s a bigger success 
than expected, those concerned are sud 
denly spotting the real, real reason 


formula 1 


After consulting the magic 1 


current chic among worried U.S. tele 


vision they see that what the 


xperts 
show has audience identification 
Audience identification, apparently, 1s 
what makes viewers more ready to get 
Betty 
Furness than from the glamorous clothes- 


horses that used to prowl the TV kitch- 


the word on refrigerators from 


ens 

It what prompted a New York talent 
agency, last year, to send out an SOS 
for “believable-looking women in thei! 
thirties”; “no regional accent,” the bulle 
tin added. It has already proved a handy 
excuse, since other explanations fail, for 
Ed Sullivan’s appeal. Now it’s being used 
to account for the malaise of the musical 
shows they got so showy the Stars 


weren't folks anymore 


How to be folks 


In the present case the term is used 
to suggest that Juliette makes everybody 
feel she might be their close personal 
friend—except women, who feel Juliette 


might be then Juliette, in short, ts 
folks 

To be folks a star must not be formid 
able in any particular, since too flawless 


a talent, wit. glamor, wardrobe or vo 
cabulary, by contrast, threatens the view 
just naturally 
Though 


prepared for the show 


er’s self-esteem Juliette 
makes none of these mistakes 
continuity Is 
she merely wings it, converting the sense 


into her own words as she goes along 


Her own word include Hi, ‘honey 
fellas and “cmon Her clothes flat 
ter the audience by being festive, but 
don't alienate it by being out of reach 


She issues firm instructions about them 
Not high style a t For 


many requests for the 


nd not low-ci 


reward she gets 
name of her dress shop and an occasion 
al plea for cast-offs 

She 1s also asked for the shade of her 
lipstick, for the make of her bra, for 
pictures and for advice 


When a doctor 


weight last summer Juliette was honestly 


ordered her to lose 
worried: she'd had pretty strong indica- 
tions that the fans felt comfortable with 
her unashamed heft. Fortunately they 
went right on identifying like mad. A 
typical went, “You did not 
to please your audience, but I 
Indeed 


comment 
need to 


admire you so much.” many, 
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after one good look, were moved to re 
duce likewise and Juliette got so many 
requests [or her diet that she had to 
get a form reply printed. 

Producer Wayne points out that when 
Juliette fluffs, the viewers suffer for her 
instead of crowing I felt so sorry for 
you the night your false eyelash came 
loose,’ wrote one woman 

Occasionally a viewer identifies to the 
point of complete overlap: Juliette 1 
regularly in receipt of letters from Cana 


ale 


n wives asking for signed photographs 
as gifts for their menfolk! One Ottawa 
Egypt 
confided 


woman, whose husband was in 
with the UN emergency force 
by way of explanation that he had re 
quested a pin-up for his tent; she was, it 
seems, unable to think of a pin-up more 
appropriate than Juliette 

In all this Juliette can be regarded as 
a rebuttal to at least one set of alarms 
about TV 

For the first ten years of television 
there was a lot of talk about TV’s awful 
power to mold a vast audience. At thi 
beginning of the second decade Juliette 
already presents a full fledged example 
of the audience’s power to mold T\ 

Seventeen years of bandstand, radio 
and TV singing have made her as sensi 
tive as an electronic computer in register 
ing the data of popular taste. To keep 
a constant check on the readings she still 
averages three weekly club dates before 
round, and she 

“Why 


nyself, honey?” she demands 


live audiences all year 
submits to the readings should 
I please 
I'm singing to myself?’ 

The most requested songs, she reports 
flatly, are the old chestnuts from the first 
Shine On 

Whisper! 


twenty years of the century 
Harvest Moon; Poor Butterfly 
ing: Roses of Picardy 

Juliette never tires of singing them on 
her show 

People like songs they can sing along 
with. Juliette never picks up a new song 
until it's been on the hit parade for at 
least three weeks and then only if it ha 
an easy, pretty tune 

People don’t like the songs connois 
seurs of music like. Take Cole Porte 
“A Cole Porter song’s a waste of time, 
she says severely “It's a throw-away 
It's too big a number, too sophisticated 

Sophistication, she senses, can offend 
people. This January Juliette picked a 
mild torch song, Mad About the Boy 
It contains a line that 
knows [m not a _ school 
girl in the flurry of her first affair.” In 
stinctively, in mid-passage, she changed 
t to “first Jove affair.” “The other didn’t 
sound nice,” she explained afterward with 
a frown 


for her program 


goes, “Lord 


She senses equally well that people are 
not offended by pretty girls, God, Queen 
and country, mothers, marriage and lady 
like behavior 

Consequently Juliette lets her audience 
know that she’s been happily married for 
almost ten years to Cavazzi, a musician 
who is also her personal manager, and 
periodically introduces him to the view 
ers on the show. She is also noted for 
including a semi-religious song and a 
patriotic 
shows. They are surefire 


medley in most of her live 
She keeps herself carefully groomed 
at all times, including rehearsal, and she 
would rather smile while singing—at 
whatever slight cost to her tone—than 
“You've 


picture,” she 


grimace to get a note just right 
got to make a pleasant 
points out 

She is dedicated to her viewers’ tastes 
in music. A couple of years ago, when 
she was a TV beginner on the Billy 
O’Connor show, she was directed to put 
on a ten-gallon hat and hoke up a 
western number. She refused flatly and 
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No, she didn’t have to sell the car 


When a man dies, his widow is confronted with the responsibility of looking 
after the family. There are so many necessary expenses . . . so many good 
things she’s used to, like the family car. 
This widow didn’t have to sell the car. Her husband took a realistic approach 
to life insurance protection. He carried enough to cover any eventuality. 
Carrying such protection is not a burden when you select the company that 


offers family protection at low net cost. That’s The Mutual Life of Canada 


> IMAUTUAL [IFE 


A RANCE COMPANY F CANADA 





the company with the outstanding dividend record. 
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explicitly. “I won't make fun of music 
that ninety percent of the people like,” 
she said. 

She has also said, in description of her 
whole career, “When I go out there, I 
want so badly to please “ 

Juliette has wanted to please for about 
as long as she can remember. Even now 
she lives by a precept that goes, “I'll 
never do anything to hurt or embarrass 
my mum.” 

She was born in Winnipeg, the youn- 
ger daughter of a Polish-Ukrainian rail 
road chef, and she spent her childhood 
on Worthington Street, an address dis- 
tinguished only by the fact that some 
people named Durbin had lived there 
once who had a daughter named Deanna 

“I think I was a homely child,” Juli 
ette says 

She has early memories of her older 
sister, Maya, drilling her in the words 
of popular songs, making her phrase 
them as though they were speech. She 
was five. Maya, who was ten, already 
had ambitions for both of them. Maya 
has since changed her name to Suzanne 
and has sung in nightclubs and on radio 

In the midst of the Depression the 
Sysaks moved to Vancouver, where Juli- 
ette discovered the Tomorrowland of the 
motion-picture palace and spent many 
Saturday afternoons watching Rita Hay 
worth and Betty Grable and Dorothy La- 
mour leading remote exciting lives in 
gorgeous costumes in gorgeous settings 

Meanwhile the two little girls sang in 
amateur shows and school bands and by 
the time Juliette was thirteen she not 
only had a rapidly maturing figure but 
an already matured voice. 


Just like Hildegarde 


She was thirteen when, in 1940, she 
entered a midnight amateur show at a 
local theatre. It was wartime and Julli- 
ette, even then sure in her instincts, sang 
There'll Always Be An England. She 
brought down the house. When the clap- 
ping finally dwindled she consulted with 
Maya, backstage, and went on to sing 
The Woodpecker Song as an encore 

Dal Richards, a local band leader, 
signed her on the spot. For the next two 
years she sang with Richards’ band at 
the Hotel Vancouver's regular dinner and 
supper dances. Since Hildegarde, the 
American chanteuse, was at the height of 
her fame the thirteen-year-old copied 
her example and called herself simply 
“Juliette.” 

At fifteen Juliette saw Rita Hayworth 
in Strawberry Blonde and got her own 
brown hair dyed bright yellow. She has 
since bleached it to silver blonde. Juliette 
was already being billed as “Vancouver's 
singing sensation,” and had her own 
radio show. 

At seventeen Juliette saw Dorothy La- 
mour in a movie and decided to go 
glamorous: “She had a four-inch pompa- 
dour? I had a five-inch,” she recalls with 
guilty satisfaction. Even before that Ju- 
liette had joined comedian Alan Young 
in Toronto for a season to sing on his 
Buckingham Cigarette radio show. She 
was homesick and miserable and ate her 
way up to a hundred and eighty pounds, 
which more than generously upholstered 
her five feet five inches. Back in Vancou- 
ver during the next ten years she enter- 
tained at various Vancouver night spots 
and assemblies; met Tony Cavazzi, a 
quiet, cricket-thin musician; turned down 
a Hollywood contract; married Cavazzi; 
turned down a chance to sing with Harry 
James’ band; sang on radio; and stayed 
bulky. 

In 1954 the Cavazzis moved to Toronto 
to tackle TV. During a guest appearance 
on Holiday Ranch Juliette was scouted 
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by Billy O'Connor, the leader of a small and Roy Roberts enter camera range who looks like a retired hockey player duces athletically, twisting, jumping up, 


Toronto combo, and when his group got from either side and she links arms with gone a bit to fat, is this year’s replace- groaning out loud. “Dolly in closer,” 
a spot on summer TV O'Connor added both of them. The credits call them ment for tenor George Murray, who has he yelps through the intercom. “Get rid 
Juliette as a singer her “escorts” but she calls them “fellas” gone to Hollywood with his wife Shirley of that cleavage. We're not selling sex; 
By the end of their second season to- and says, “Hi there,” adding a ripple of Harmer. Wayne, the producer, says, “No we're selling Juliette.” When the cam- 
gether O'Connor and Juliette had clashed laughter to the big smile already noted one can quite replace Murray: he could era dollies back Juliette sways forward 
seriously enough to call it quits. When in her voice. sing I'll Take You Home Again Kath- from the waist in instinctive compensa- 
the CBC decided to build a new little Gimby, a youthful-looking man with leen without sneering at it.” Roberts’ tion. “That camera just seems human 
show around Juliette three sponsors narrow shoulders, spectacles and a per specialty is Donkey Serenade. to me,” she once said fiercely to an ac 
spoke for it: “Juliette’s the easiest thing petual look of innocent surprise, is an Juliette’s second number is a bit big- quaintance 
in the world to sell,” comments Bob alumnus of The Happy Gang. He keeps ger than the first, a ballad with an easy Gimby gets one trumpet solo; Roberts 
McGall, supervisor of CBC-TV variety his trumpet-playing small, to suit the lilt, like Catch a Falling Star, from the sings one tenor specialty; Christie speaks 
Player's Cigarettes won out as sponsor. show, and sings scat songs in a voice hit parade his piece for Player’s. In the booth 
The producer assigned to the show, that’s small with no effort. Roy Roberts, Up in the control booth Wayne pro- Wayne barks, “Close in on that cigar- 


Sydney Wayne, is a black-haired, tubby 





young ex-stagehand who, in his spare 
time, composes highbrow music and 
takes lessons in the European technique 
of acting that’s inaccurately known on 
this side of the Atlantic as The Method 
He doesn't try to bootleg such tastes into 
the studio, however 

Remember,” he says coldly this is 
mass entertainment He further says 
We're not selling oy veh; we're selling 
pleasure Oy veh is a Yiddish phrase 
whose only English approximation is 


That's life!’ accompanied by a baffled 





Juliette is entirely content to help sell 
pleasure Its me,” she says happily 
[his show is me.” 

It starts sharp at eleven-ten on Satur 
day night, when the band hits the signa 
ture tune, Love and Marriage The 






















show’s signature shot is a full-blown rose 
lying across a sheet of music. Super- 


imposed in a fluted script is the signa- 


the perfect eloth 


‘Viyella 


sige 


ture “Juliette.” The signature was forg 
ed by a CBC artist; the rose is artificial 
the music is a manuscript copy of 

Prokofiev symphony picked because it 


looked suitably busy 





[he commercial announcer is Gil 


“WASH AS WOOL... IF IT SHRINKS WE REPLACE” 
"LAVEZ-LE COMME DE LA LAINE — S"IL 
RETRECIT NOUS LE REMPLACONS” 


Christie, veteran of another audience 
identification show Tabloid. Christie 
portends Juliette each week with the 


same formula Now let's meet It’s so easy to sew ‘Vivella’ « 

and greet . . . your pet Je-w-" because it tailors well and hangs beautifully. . > 4¥ 9 
} on _ 1 e att . 6 = ~ & 

li-e tte He rocks on the first syllable a Imported ‘Viyella’ is a practical blending ~ 


though getting his balance for the leap to 


t 


iyells + Fs. 
of the finest quality at a : 
lamb’s wool and cotton. EY , r 
It is always soft and comfortable, and retains i —s 


its colour and washability " 
through years of wear—an important item 


the las 
Juliette appears, smiling, in a doorway 


up centre and descends some shallow 


steps while the band vamps an introduc 


tion to her first song. The stage set with children’s clothes. 


You will t 
‘Viyella’. Choose from authentic tartan 
dozens and dozens of plain shades, 
or from an abundant selection 
of checks and prints, including 
the famous ‘Viyella’ paisley patterns. 


which is supposed to represent her very 














ye amazed at the variety in 
own living room, has the glossy decor ; 
of a broadloom ad 
The makeup of the show is as unvary 
ng as the introduction Juliette sings 


three and a half songs: the first is what 


she calls “a throw-away,” some light ‘Viyella’ by the yard is sold at leading stores. 
catchy song like “When You're Smiling 
She says “Hi there, everybody,” with a 


big smile in her voice. Bobby Gimby 





oo ‘Viyella’ is spun, woven, and finizhed 
in Great Britain by 
William Hollins & Company Lt 


ho were established in 1784. 





Who is it? 


He was born in Moscow and 
still has one highly respect- 
able red association Turn 
to page 52 to find out 


who this young man became. 








WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY, LTD., 266 KING ST. W., TORONTO 
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é We're no ling ash trays: we're 
ling Cigal tt 
Then Juliett Gimby nd Roberts do 
ist round robin of old tunes like Bye 
Bye B k 1 
J tte sketct tt words with her 
1 fit p ] fastidious! i 
though | polish till wet 
The how OSes h J ett big um 





Yo I g sp ~ 
I hole th oO tw I 
t SI d rec Befor ( Zo 
) st h's turning B he 
( t tt fear | ) 
pro e yo rt 
nen 1 ill over your bod ( p 
ou think you can’t stand up 


“Durelle 


is different’”’ 


Afterward she and Tony drive home 


in their last vear’s Olds 98 to their one 


bedroom apartment in north Toronto 


where, on other nights of the week 
she often sits and watches the big musi 
cal shows on the S. networks “ get 
a kick out of Clooney. I watch her smile 
and I smile with her she says. “Then 
I watch Dinah to see what she’s wear 
ing ind I love Patti Page. I love 
mellow contralto sound.’ 

S$} has no trouble identifying with 
ny of these stars 4 show Id like to 
do she mused recently is to emcee a 
large variety show She pondered: “Do 

t three or four numbers myselt 
in a beautiful setting in a gorgeous 





continued from | 





‘Where do ya « 


find out tonight, sonny. 


“"'E say: 


Durelle was a four-to-one underdog yet 
to the crowd’s astonishment, he fought 
Anthony to a draw. The experts’ explan 
tion of tl upset was that Anthor 

hadn't bothered to work himself to a 


g eak to meet the lightly regarded 
Durelle. If 
peat his mistake 


that was true, he didn't re 


The mid-March re- 


match, after a first-round knockdown by 
Durelle, was Anthony’s fight; the refere 
awarded him a technical knockout in 
the seventh round 

The loss also knocked Durelle out of 
his briefly held position as number two 
challenger for the world light-heavy 
weight title, but not out of his supreme 


back 
in-fighter 
erable punishment as 


self-confidence. He intends to be 


Durelle is a slow, lumpish 





who endures consi 





he presses home slogging attacks 
Over his black deep-set slit eyes IS a 
mound of brow-bone and scar tissue. On 
the bridge of his nose is another ridge of 


bone. So protuberant are these calcifica 
tions that in profile Durelle resembles a 
Mic Mac chief. Both his ears are slightly 


there is a nervous 


His f 


ing one 


cauliflowered and 


twitch in his forehead ve-foot 


hundred 





eleven-inch frame, weig 
and is still as resilient as 
iu 


During his first sev 


seventy pounds, 


actor tire 


n years in the ring 


Durelle left most of his opponents look 


ig as though theyd been trampled in 


i buffalo stampede. Even so, he was look 
1 upon as a small-time bruiser H 
rarely thought of himself in any other 


he'd 


light since he'd never had a professional 
| n hea | 
boxing tiesson And he didn’t even bott 


hour he drove with | 


to Newcastle, fort 


for forty-eight 


labitual recklessness 


ive miles inland, and won a fight 


st two occasions he robe 


smasn 


hrew off hi 


in the ring to reveal livid car 


bruises on his stocky body. Often his mus 


cles were out of boxing tune because he'd 


been playing too much baseball or hock 
ey, his favorite sports, or his eyes were 
heavy from too many dawns over the 


Sometimes, in the first round 


ight, he 


poker chips 


had to sweat out the pre- 


vious night's intake of beer 


Durelle is not proud of those days. He 
looks back upon them in anger. He be 
lieves he was “taken for a sucke by 

MACLEAN 


ome from?’ 


°"S M 


So I say: ‘You 


‘7 


And you never forget!’ 


promoters who were blind to his merits 


As a result of his own foolhardiness, he 
iys, he lost five valuable years of fight 
ng youth ~ars in which he might well 
have won the world title he now covets 


It was not until 1953, when he 


won 
middleweight championship of Can 
ada from George (Rockabye) Ross, that 
international tim 
bre. Since that night Durelle has trained 


like a Spartan and fought like a Hun to 


he realized he was of 


get to the top of the light-heavyweight 
division, which is for boxers weighing 
between one hundred and sixty and one 
hundred and seventy-five pounds. But in 
every one of the lethal rights Durelle 


throws at his opponents there is at least 


one pound of venom for boxing 


promo 


ter 


This hostility was manifest last June 
14 when Durelle was to meet Tony An 
thony in Detroit. Durelle was a supposed 


Anthony as a 
projected fight 


Before the bout Anthony's 


pushover, fed to 
for the latter's 


Archie Moore 


warm-up 


against 


camp treated Durelle with such disdain 
that Durelle, an emotional man, wept 
What happened next is best described in 
Durelle’s own words 


‘One of de promoters come into my 


dressing room. ‘I Sa 


porky guy 


rings on ‘ts fingers and ‘is 





of cig smoke. Making like a big whee 
e say to me: ‘Where did ya say ya come 
from, boy?’ So I say: ‘Durelle come from 
Baie Ste. Anne, New Brunswick, Canada 


I Say W nere de ‘ell 1S 
Listen Tonight 
where Durelle come from. And Holy Gee 
Almighty ' 


dat? So I say 


sonny you ll find out 


you ll never forget it 


By the seventh round of that fight 
Durelle had pounded Anthony into a 
tottering daze The match went ten 


rounds with Durelle just failing, time and 
the knockout. When 


the judges deemed the result a draw the 


again, to deliver 


crowd, overwhelmingly American 
originally pro-Anthony, booed. Spectators 
Durelle the 
essing room poured three hundred tele 


and 


carried from Into his 


dr 


ring 


grams of congratulation from Canadians 
watched the 
One of them was from Lester B. Pearson 

When Durelle returned to his training 
N.B., met 
him at the airport and lined the route to 
the city. At city hall he was given a civic 


who'd event on television 
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can you see all of Spring 
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When the day dawns brightly and there’s a promise of Spring in the air, 
bundle the family into the car and head for open country. No matter which 
road you take — and with a car you have a choice — 

it will lead to pleasure-filled hours in Nature’s playground. 


Only a few short miles from home there are many beauty spots where Nature 
produces an annual show that should be a part of everyone’s enjoyment. 


Let the unfolding countryside map your route. 
It is a perfect way to spend a sunny Spring day! 


ETHYL CORPORATION OF CANADA LIMITED 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl’’ Antiknock Compound used by oil companies 
to improve gasoline for your driving pleasure. 
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thrilling vacation 








Let this year’s vacation take you 
into the thrilling State of Utah 


Stray through ghost 
towns of the roister 
ing past or enjoy the 


bustle of thriving 


cities... See the searing salt 
desert of the Forty-Niners o1 
scale soaring mountain peaks 
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America’s great salt 


explore the fantastically 
believable natural brid 


arches country Ce 


Wherever you Zo = 


whatever you choose 
to do, Utah offers 


you the vacation you'll never 
forget. For time holds its breath 
in this land where hospitable 


people welcome you in the fer 


tile valleys 


ture beckons you at every 


way in the Mormon country 


FREE 


vacation kit 


includes full infor 
i 


mation on All areé 

highway map 
accommodations ¢ 
facilitie 


UTAH Tourist & Publicity Council 


State Capitol, Dept. 128 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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lazily play in clear 
—— mountain lakes 


‘run the rivers” 


\ yl §) 62 | like a cork in 


resy 





and where adven- 








reception. The New Brunswick Tourist 
Bureau marked the occasion by printing 
on provincial maps, for the first time, a 
tiny dot marked Baie Ste. Anne 

3aie Ste. Anne is a huddle of two 
hundred salt-caked cottages, straggling 
along the bleak southern shore of the 
Miramichi’s estuary. Its interrelated in 
habitants struggle to raise large families 
on the proceeds of five months’ summer 
fishing from a boat and seven months’ 
winter fishing through holes in the sea-ice 

In this environment Durelle, the sev 


enth child in a family of six boys and six 


girls, was reared. His father Ernest fished 
from the one old family boat in summer 
and in winter forged sled-runners, horse- 
shoes, anchors and oyster rakes in a 
blacksmith’s shop. Durelle’s late mother, 
the former Aviba Robichaud, was an 
Amazon. In addition to pumping water, 
sawing logs, cooking on a wood-stove and 
washing in a tub she horse-ploughed a 
scrubby patch of land to keep her family 
in vegetables 

Sometimes Durelle recalls, “a big 
rough man would come to our ‘ouse fight 
ing drunk. But my mama would give ‘im 
one God-awful beatin’ up.” His mother’s 


t 


sister, his Aunt Pauline, was so strong 
that once, unaided, she heaved a Model 1 
out of a ditch. From the distaff side of 
his line Durelle inherited his strength 
and pugnacity 

At the village school the teacher some 
times kept him behind for fifteen minutes 
so that the other boys could get away 
before he picked a fight with them. When 
Durelle quarreled with his brothers at 
home, his father would shout Alright 
Everybody out in the yard.” There the six 
boys would engage in a fierce free-for-all 
cheered on by their parents and sisters 

When he was sixteen Durelle wept to a 
carnival in Chatham, forty miles west 
and heard a barker inviting all comers to 
take on a pug named Sonny Edwards 
Durelle Knocked Edwards out 

4 small Chatham promoter named 
Dode Daly offered Durelle a fight in that 
town’s old Opera House. Durelle boxed 
in bathing trunks and sneakers because 
he couldn't afford shorts and ring shoes 
His purse was ten dollars. After an easy 
victory Daly raised his purses to fifteen 
dollars and for a year or so Durelle 
fought at this rate twice a month 

Then he persuaded his brothers Placide, 
Alyra, Ernie and Eloie to take up pro- 
fessional boxing too. In Moncton, Hali 
fax, Saint John and many other Mari 
times cities and towns, the Five Fighting 
Murelles often made up one side of an 
entire boxing program. But Yvon excelled 
his brothers and by the time he was twen 
ty he was such a big draw on the Atlantic 


coast he could command purses of a 


n indred doll irs 

He was a bearish boxer with great 
contempt for classical style, or, as he 
calls ut, “fancy dancin When he met 
Cobey McCluskey in Charlottetown, 
P.E.1., in 195!, his indifference to the 


Queensberry rules provoked a riot In the 
eighth round McCluskey unsuccessfully 
claimed a foul, turned sullen, and during 
the rest asked his seconds to untape his 
gloves. In the ninth, when he believed he 
had been fouled again, McCluskey slip 
ped off his gloves and socked Durelle 
with bare knuckles. Both fighters ignored 
the expostulations of the referee and the 
clamor of the bell. They were soon in 
i clinch on the floor, mauling each other 
Spectators jumped into the ring and kick- 
ed Durelle. Police rushed up and drag 
ged both fighters away. Later that night 
Durelle was given an RCMP escort down 
to the ferry and he sailed from P. E. I 
with the roars of a hostile dockside crowd 
ringing in his ears 


Durelle reflected once more that after 


he’d paid his expenses he had very little 
money ieft. He decided he was “sick of 
fighting,” married a seventeen-year-old 
Baie Ste. Anne girl named Therese Mar- 
tin and settled down to fishing. By 1952 
he was “sick of fishing” and turning into 
what he calls “an awful drunkard.” In a 
fit of despair he joined the army. Regular 
life in the army restored his morale and 
when he could get a pass he went off to 


fight. He was still a soldier in i953 when 


he became middleweight champion of 
Canada. A few weeks after winning that 
title he renounced it because he was out 
growing its weight limits. He then fought 
Gordon Wallace, of Brantford, Ont., for 
the vacant light-heavyweight champion- 
ship of Canada. And he won 

At once his purses began to reach a 
thousand dollars and because he now felt 
sure he was heading for the big time he 
“wangled” himself out of the army. His 
bitterness over his lost years as a club 
fighter was aggravated by his resentment 
of the politics, money grubbing and other 


complexities which make a chess game of 





Answer to 
Who is it? on page 49 


Hon. David Arnold Croll, 
QC, ex-mayor of Windsor, 
ex-Ontario MLA, ex-MP and 
senator. He was appointed to 


the Red Chamber in 1955 


the higher levels of prize-ring promotion. 

In 1954 Durelle fought Floyd Patter- 
son, now the heavyweight champion of 
the. world. In the last round he floored 
Patterson so forcefully that the younger, 
heavier, classier man could not rise. In 
a ten-round fight Patterson would prob- 
ably have been beaten. But he was saved 
from a knockout by the bell and, to 
Durelle’s fury, given the decision on 
points 

Patterson had to face Durelle for a 
return match a few months later at New- 
castle, N.B. Six days before the fight, 
however, Durelle was pitted against a 
Puerto Rican named Jimmie Garcia. In 
breaking Garcia’s jaw Durelle broke a 
knuckle in his own right fist. He conceal- 
ed this injury when he went into the ring 
against Patterson. After five rounds with 
Patterson Durelle’s injured fist was so 
gory that seconds had te cut off his 
glove. He was not permitted to fight a 
sixth round, and so lost on a technical 
knockout The Newcastle crowd, un- 
aware of the true circumstances, booed 
Durelle for a quitter 

In his anger Durelle turned upon his 
manager, Billy Turk, and reviled him for 
arranging a fight against Garcia within 
such a short time of the highly important 
Patterson match. Before long he broke 
with Turk over money, took on “English 
Harry” Sheppard, of Montreal, as man- 
ager, and then split with Sheppard over 
what he thought was mismanagement on 
a European boxing trip 

Thereupon Durelle teamed with Chris 
Shaban, a gentle little forty-nine-year-old 
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veteran of Syrian descent who keeps an 
old-fashioned grocery store in a poor sec- 
tion of Moncton and runs a small stable 
of fighters as a sideline. “Shaban onner- 
stan’s Durelle,” is the way Durelle puts 
it. Although Shaban had never managed 
anybody more important than Norman 
Gautreau, middleweight champion of the 
Maritimes, Durelle flourished under his 
tutelage. Since Shaban took him over 
Durelle has fought more than _ thirty 
times and lost only once, to Anthony 

In one of them, which took place last 
May, Durelle defended his Canadian 
light-heavyweight title against Gordon 
Wallace. He knocked Wallace out in the 
second round. A few days later Durelle 
received a wire from London saying that 
the British Board of Boxing Control had 
transferred to him from Wallace the 
light-heavyweight championship of the 
British Empire. “But in New York,” says 
Durelle, “dey don't tink nutting of de 
British Empire title.” 

Last year, when he went to New York 
to work out for the first fight against 
Anthony, Shaban took him to the famous 
Lou Stillman gym. Stillman, looking at 
Durelle, said to Shaban: “Who's this 
bum?” Durelle winced. While Shaban 
laid a restraining hand on his arm Durelle 
squared up to the influential Stillman 
and said: “Dis bum is Durelle of Canada 
And one day you're gonna want dis bum 
in your gym. But dis bum ain’t never gon- 
na use your gym.” 

“Oh,” said Stillman, “and why?” 

“Because,” said Durelle, glaring about 
him, “dis gym is dirty. It's a crumby, 
sweaty, dirty gym and you can shout it 
all over Madison Square Garden dat 
Durelle say so.” Nowadays Durelle uses 
Bobby Gleason's gym in the Bronx 

Of New York, London, Berlin and 
other big cities he visits in the course 
of his boxing Durelle sees little. When 
he’s not in the gym or out on roadwork 
he holes up in his hotel room and watches 
television. Where possible he rents rooms 
with cooking facilities and makes himself 
gargantuan meals. He eats fish three times 
a day, in addition to meat. One of his 
favorite menus is a couple of pounds of 
smoked finnan-haddock boiled in milk 
Over this dish he pours the fat off three 
or four pork chops that have been fried 
to a crisp. Then he eats the chops 

Once Lew Myers, an agent who books 
Durelle’s New York bouts, persuaded the 
boxer to eat in a Broadway restaurant 
After four servings of fried jumbo 
shrimps Durelle was belting into his third 
steak when Myers said faintly: “Ivan!” 
That’s what Myers calls Durelle. “Ivan 
he said, “for God’s sake take it easy. And 
use your knife and fork 

As trainer-manager Shaban_ receives 
a third of Durelle’s earnings. Nowadays 
both are faring well. For a fight against 
Clarence Hinnant, last January, Durelle 
received four thousand dollars television 
rights and twenty-five percent of the 
Madison Square Garden gate This 
brought his total purse to $5,035. Ex 
penses were $815. After expenses and 
Shaban’s cut Durelle was left with a net 
gain before taxes of $2,441 

In 1957 Durelle grossed eighteen thou 
sand dollars from fighting and netted be 
fore taxes about ten thousand. Most of 
his earnings were invested in new fishing 
equipment. With four fishing boats and 
seventeen men he grossed, in 1957, seven 
ty thousand dollars and netted for him 
self, before taxes, about seven thousand 
It is in the second business that his heart 
really lies. 

The day after every fight he flies back 
to Moncton, settles up with Shaban, and 
then drives fiercely to Baie Ste. Anne 
in his big black Buick. Here, between 
April and September, he boards one of 
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fight, a stream of friends braved a bliz 
zard to congratulate him. As the visitor 
arrived, and were invited politely into the 
overcrowded little sitting room, they no 
ticed that Durelle’s oldest boy, Yvon, wa 
perched on Durelle’s huge shoulders, wit! 
his knees locked firmly under Durelk 
chin 

For two hours the boy perched th 
while Durelle, with much palm-socking 
told the company what he was going 
do to Archie Moore. Then suddenly th 
palm socking seemed to affect the bo 
The boy raised his fist and in a sharp 
hammer-stroke brought it down with 
ickening thwack on his father’s nose 
Durelle stopped talking There was a 
iwful silence. Durelle then twitched hi 
nose reflectively As a trickle of bloc 
appeared at his nostrils Durelle appeare: 
to divine the cause of this interruption 
Rolling back his eyes he said: “Holy Gex 
Almighty! Are you still up there? 

Durelle is as big a hero to his neigl 
bors as he ts to his children. On summ« 
afternoon after the catches have beer 
sold to the fish buyers, he plays baseb 
with a local team and sulks if it doesn't 
win. Once he walked off the fleld whe 
he discovered that his team’s pitcher 
drunk 

Sometimes he takes a night off fro 
fishing to make personal appearances 
sports events throughout the Maritime 
A few months ago, on a call from 
priest, he drove furiously to a distant 
French-Canadian village and entered th 
home of a dying old man who had ex 


pressed a wish to see “le grand Durelle 


before he left this life 


Lobsters in the back seat 


Returning to Bate Ste. Anne that night 
Durelle found neighbors struggling to 
haul a_ forty-five-foot fishing boat off 
some inshore rocks onto which it had 
drifted. He backed his car down the 
beach and attached a line from its rear 
bumper to the boat. It took him half an 
hour to pull the boat clear. By the tin 
he'd finished he’d burned both his re: 
tires off. “Dat’s okay,” he said Der 
plenny more tires down at de gas station 

On another occasion, when a fish bu 
had failed to make an appearance and 
Baie Ste. Anne man was stuck with a 
catch of live lobster, Durelle bunged thx 
squirming crustaceans into the rear com 
partment of his brand-new four-thousand 
dollar car and drove them to a nearby 
cannery 

Big fast cars are his only real extrava 
gance. In 1956-57 he smashed up four 
When he ditches a car Durelle climbs 
out, thumbs a ride home, then, rather 
grandly, sends a bunch of neighbors out 
to recover his property. They jump at the 
chance because Durelle pays them well 
Last February, when Durelle drove this 
writer into a snow-filled ditch eight 
miles from Baie Ste. Anne, he got a lift 
home with one uncle who happened to bs 
passing and then sent another uncle to 
shovel out his cat 

The next day Durelle left for Moncton 
to begin the two- or three-week training 
period which now precedes each of his 
fights. On the day before he resume 
training he still takes what he calls 
day off.” In this case his day off consisted 
of stopping, during the course of tl 
eighty-five-mile drive, at the homes of 
five friendly couples At each calling 
place he was received like a prince. The 
record player was switched on, neighbor 
were called on, bottles were opened danc 
ding of a party. Altogether, that day 
Durelle drank a dozen quarts of Moos 


ing began and there was a brief wing 


head, a local beet 


The next morning at eight ocloc 





Durelle groaned, cursed and sweated as 
he trotted along a highway several miles 
outside Moncton. Shaban, who followed 
“He’s 


a great boy,” said Shaban. “He’s got the 


in a car, grinned sympathetically 


heart of a lion. A bit of fun does him 
no harm.” 

In the afternoon Durelle went down to 

basement gym in the Moncton YMCA 
There three sparring partners took turns 
it boxing with him. One was his greatest 
pal, Norman Gautreau, the middleweight 
champion of the Maritimes, another was 
Nick Kovak, a Hungarian immigrant, and 
the third was Loban Durelle, a sixteen 
vear-old boy whom Durelle describes as 
his “adopted brother.” 

All are lighter, shorter and faster than 
Durelle and Shaban uses them in an at- 
empt to speed up the British Empire 
champion’s footwork. Only when Durelle 
roes off to New York, about a week be 
fore a scheduled fight, does he spar with 
heavyweights. In sparring Durelle tries to 
pull his punches but he is so strong that 
he often injures his partner. Last Febru 
splitting open Nick Kovak’s 
ip. he took the young Hungarian in his 


ry afte! 


arms and said apologetically Aw, Du 
relle ‘it you too ‘ard.” Then he stood back 
ind said: “Go on, Nick. Take a good sock 
it me for free.’ 

After ten rounds of sparring Durelle 
was Sweating profusely and he kept cry 
ing out: “Oh dat beer! Too much damn 
beer.” Shaban then gave him a hard time 
at the punchball, at skipping, and at 
abdominal exercises. As he tired Durelle’s 
temper rose. He was irritable when Sha 
yan ordered him to lie on his back on 
a mat. Shaban then picked up a ten 
pound medicine ball and ten times threw 
it down with force on Durelle’s abdomen 
Durelle groaned and swore each time 
the heavy leather sphere thudded down 


on his belly. “Durelle is getting old.” he 


cried 
Actually Durelle is still a boy at 
heart. Immediately his training was over 


sneaked away with Gautreau and 
Kovak to play hockey in the Moncton 
\rena. He plays with one of two scratch 
ams of unemployed youths who club 
together each afternoon under the leadet 
ship of Eddie St. Pierre, a Moncton sports 
iter, and rent the arena for themselves 
You ought to see Durelle’s enthusiasm, 
says St. Pierre He 


for the Stanley Cup.’ 


thinks he’s playing 


Throughout that second week in Feb 
ruary Durelle trained for boxing in the 
early part of the day, played hockey in 
the afternoons, and at night went down to 
a poor quarter of Moncton where he 
played pool with Gautreau and Kovak. In 


the poolroom, with Gautreau and Kovak, 


rather as matadors 
washbuckle about their Mexican haunts 
n the company of faithful picadors and 
banderilleros 


le swaggers a little 


Shaban worries about the hockey, as 
he worries about the summer baseball. 
feeling that these sports upset Durelle’s 
boxing muscles. But Durelle refuses to 
give them up. He also refuses to give up 
pool. Sometimes, after the pooi, he will 
even try to sneak off to a poker game, 
where he sets himself a losing limit of 
fifty dollars. But Shaban is usually wait 
ing for him outside the poolroom. Then 
at Shaban’s order, Durelle goes off with a 
crestfallen look to nine-o’clock bed in a 
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small well-worn Moncton rooming house 

On Friday nights Durelle is free to re- 
turn for a couple of days to his wife and 
family in Baie Ste. Anne. During train- 
ing periods he spends these days over the 
books of his fishing business. 

“Durelle,” he says, “is different from 
other boxers. De other guys is city boys 
and de only training dey get is in ‘ot 
dusty gyms. But Durelle do ‘is best train 
ing on de sea, out of sight of land, where 
de air is clean and de work is ’ard.” 

In the week after his loss to Anthony, 
Durelle and Shaban weren’t sure where 


to put his sea-going training to work next. 
A Montreal promoter claimed he could 
match Durelle against Anthony for a 
third time, probably in May. A bid came 
from Toronto for an April bout with a 
local pride, heavyweight George Chu- 
valo. Shaban “heard” that the Inter- 
national Boxing Club, foreseeing little 
public interest in a second Moore- 
Anthony fight, would match Durelle 
against Moore for the championship next 
fall—provided the fisherman successfully 
defended his British Empire title mean 
while against Yolande Pompey 


While Shaban sweated out his match- 
making problem Durelle nursed his bruis- 
es and brooded over bigger game. He 
says that after he has taken Moore he'll 
put on a little weight and go after Floyd 
Patterson for the greater title, the heavy 
weight championship of the world. 

When I talked to him about this he 
took me by the lapels, looked around 
cautiously, and said: “You know dat 
Durelle ’as fought Patterson twice? Yes? 
Well Durelle will tell you sometink. Pat- 
terson is scared of Durelle. Durelle ’as 
seen it in Patterson's eyes.” 
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@There is one transaction all 
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Is democracy obsolete? continued from page 20 





‘‘What’s gone wrong with politics? We've twistec 


it. Government by the people just doesn’t work”’ 


+ 
=) 
3 
or 


have found a focus and 


grisly religion loosely called commu- 


Against this growing force we possess, 
it best, an equality of power. We can 
lose even that if we do not change our 
ways 

We should remember, but often forget, 
that democracy is a young, experimental 
system and, in its present form, only 
out a hundred years old. It has been 
confined to a few islands surrounded by 
a sea Of opposition, hitherto always 
within our power of resistance 


Today those islands are under skillful 





and advancing siege. Clearly we have 
been wrong in believing that democracy 
is the natural end of man toward which 
he is everywhere tending, and that hu- 


progress is assured by the laws of 





t} 


he universe, as revealed exclusively to 
lemocrats 

Eight years ago, writing in these col- 
imns from Washington, I concluded that 
losing, and by our current strat 
bound to lose, the cold -war 


Since then sputnik and various other re- 








minders have convinced every thoughtful 
man that something serious has happened 
to democracy. But it is not, I am con- 
inced, the thing he generally imagines, 
certainly not the langer of Communism, 


not the intercontinental rocket but the 
failure of the intracontinental mind 
Therein the bell tolls for us. Every clang 
tions our oldest and surest assump- 
tion 

The most obvious, though not the most 
basic assumption, is political. Democratic 
politics everywhere is in wild disarray 
Recently I outlined here the state of con- 
temporary American politics. This sequel 
is written in the midst of a Canadian 
election campaign which achieves, on 
all sides, an historic high-water mark of 
misunderstanding and incoherence. Be- 
side it the Mad Hatter’s Tea Party was 
a model of logic 

We should not be too discouraged in 
Canada, however. The derangement af- 
fects all the democratic states 

What has gone wrong with politics, 
democracy’s method? The answer is sure- 
ly clear. We have twisted the method out 
of joint. We have distorted our old defini- 
tions 

The term “democracy” is itself mis- 
leading. It means, according to my dic- 
tionary, “government by the people,” but 
the pioneers of our system never propos- 
ed to establish government by the people 
Lincoln did not propose to establish it 
either, despite his words at Gettysburg 

Democracy, aS actual government by 
the people, was attempted by the Athe- 
nians and failed. Their error was never 
repeated in the Anglo-Saxon countries 
until our time. The attempt to repeat it 
now is one of the causes of our crisis, 
though not the root cause 

No definition of our original method is 
more accurate and succinct than the 
often repeated but generally neglected 
address by Edmund Burke to the elec- 
tors of Bristol. Burke said that he was not 
a member of Bristol but a member of 
parliament; that he would consider the 
views of his constituents but would never 
be bound by them: that his concern as a 
legislator was with the national, not with 
any sectional interest; and that the legis- 


lator must do what he considered right 
acting on information not always avail 
able to the voters, regardless, if neces 
sary, of their current opinions 

In other words, a few big issues could 
be decided by the people from time to 
time but apart from them the people had 
only the right, and only the ability, to 
choose the representatives who would 
govern them. How could democracy be 
safely managed otherwise? Will any sen 
sible man pretend that fifty-one percent 
of the voters must be right, by some 
sacred principle, and forty-nine percent 
wrong, on any issue of policy, the voting 
majority being often a minority of the 
whole people? 

By adhering to his principles Burke was 
repeatedly elected to parliament. After 
speaking his sentiments aloud he could 
hardly hope to be elected to a local school 
board in modern America. For the poll 
ticians, with a few exceptions, are not 
prepared to disregard the electors, who 
are not usually prepared to elect polit 
cians who question their omnipotent wis 
dom. 

In some of the most courageous pas 
sages of democratic history British states 
men like Gladstone, Morley and Church 
ill Americans like Adams, Webster 
Johnson and others, risked and sometimes 
lost their public lives by defying their 
constituents for what they believed to 
be the right, unpopular course. Today we 
rarely see that practice of democracy 
anywhere. We see no current Canadian 
politician of eminence ready to fight the 


electors 
Play it by ear 


The resistance of politicians to the 
electors, of course, cannot go beyond 
certain point without destroying the sys 
tem loosely called democracy. The bal 
ance between government disregarding 
the people altogether and government 
acting wisely when the people wish it to 
act unwisely cannot be established by any 
code 

In the British countries we have been 
skeptical of codes anyway and prefer to 
play by ear. In the United States, France 
and other countries that have tried it 
codification has failed to maintain a 
proper balance. It can be maintained only 
by a tacit and flexible understanding be 
tween government and governed. This old 
understanding has collapsed in our time 

There are several reasons for the col- 
lapse. 

Most manifest, the art of government 
has grown complex almost beyond public 
understanding until, in many depart 
ments, it cannot hope to keep the public 
aware of what it is doing and why 

Besides, government has grown more 
secretive as it must, in some depart 
ments, so long as it is actually at war 
without shooting 

Fifty years ago government was re 
mote from most men’s lives, almost ir- 
relevant to their private business, but they 
could understand all it was doing and 
easily correct it from time to time 

Today government is the largest factor 
in Our economy, requires several days of 
our working week to support, and by its 
mistakes can undermine our prosperity 
or plunge us into war. Many functions 
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of government, among them the most im- 
portant, are mysterious to a well-inform- 
ed parliament and incomprehensible to 
an ill-informed voter. Despairing of true 
communication, politicians talk one lan- 
guage among themselves, and another, 
over-simplified and necessarily misleading 
argot to the public. What else can they 
do? If they argued the full and dull facts 
they would not be heard or understood at 
all in a country that spends a hundred 
hours on television, football games and 
other amusements for every hour of poli- 

cal thought, a public relatively more 
ignorant than its fathers on the problems 
I ing it 

Again, the assumption that we must 

ir strong government was valid in a 
young continent of open frontiers and 

ired peace. It is no longer valid in our 

of crowded urban life, expanding 
public services and actual war 

If Burke’s doctrine was sound in the 
comparatively simple eighteenth century 
t is still sounder in the bewildering 
twentieth 

Yet, by still another cheerful assump 
tion, the public insists that a plumber, a 
carpenter or a barber must undergo a 
lengthy apprenticeship before he prac 

es his trade, whereas any man is con 
idered fit to enter parliament and govern 
though he may know nothing whatever 
about a profession more complicated than 
any other without exception 

If you ask me to prove the abstract 
proposition that the public does not ade- 
quately understand even the routine facts 
of government I can cite two concrete 
examples among many. 

The last year has demonstrated that 
the public does not understand that mix- 
ture of forces usually called inflation, nor 
the monetary measures taken to counter 
it, usually (and misleadingly) called inter- 
est rates 

The last year has also demonstrated 
that the largest and most obvious eco- 


nomic fact in our nation has yet to be 





understood namely, that our economy 

has been living beyond its means, or its 

customers’ means, which is the same 

thing, and thus has assured an economic 6< . “ ° e ° ° 

ecesion You can holiday in Springtime Britain 
No public man has yet been able 

to explain money management to the 


public, and no public man has dared to for less than $4 t 5 — fare included” 

warn the public against the danger of 

the wage-cost spiral, lest he antagonize 

the labor vote say these two Torontonians pictured in Wales 
In this climate of frustration and some where this year, 1958, is Festival Year. 

times deception a vicious circle unfolds 


We cannot attract the best minds to gov- 


ee 7 . * . YZ 
" CW é as ay : 7 ace Dé 
ernment; hence we do not fully trust the We went to Britain last May. Found the place basking in 


men we elect: hence, not fully trusted, warm, spring sunshine. Roamed for ten unforgettable days 
they seldom risk the chance of offending — through hundreds of miles of England, Scotland, Northern 


us; and hence they try increasingly to do Ireland and Wales. Saw the sights, in town and country: 
what they think we want, or what some - 


big pressure group wants, not what they Visited the folks; enjoyed a lot of theatre; and did a deal of 
know to be in the whole national interest useful shopping. And the price tag? $472 each, round-trip 
Contemporary politics has become less fare included!” Plan to make your trip to Britain this year 

> -ad , i P ) l . er , ~ . . r 
an attempt to lead the public than to fo — in the thrifty, comfortable Spring or Fall. Remember, the 


low it regardless of all other considera- ‘ . . : i 
calendar is crowded with colourful events then—the Festival 


tions. 
Government by yielding to the strong- of Wales, The Derby, the Edinburgh Festival and a host of 
est current pressure, by the search for others. Your travel agent has all the details and will give you 


popularity, by public-opinion polls, or, as 
Churchill put it, by perpetually taking 
our temperature in a fever of hypo 
chondria—this method of politics is lead *From Toronto, by surface $475; by air $550 


y s r ‘ y - = the . 
ing us back, by a long detour, to the From Vancouver, by surface $625; by air $750 


all the help you need in budgeting and planning a vacation, 
long or short. Get in touch with him, today. 


theory of Athenian democracy 











It is making government a system of = 
market research to find out what the cus- FOR ALL INFORMATION ABOUT BRITAIN AND FOR 
tomer likes, not what he needs. The FASCINATING FULL COLOUR BOOKLET, WRITE TO Z ee 
er ee THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION (DEPT. MM/30), moony By Pena Bw iggy Romeo 
by the ability to reflect and obey. 90 ADELAIDE STREET WEST, TORONTO, ONTARIO Pian to see London, see Britain, this year — while favourable 
Finally, in the age of television and | wR ae ode ee exchange rates make your dollars go so far. 


mass entertainment, this method is tend- 


ing more and more to make statesmen 
not only salesmen but actors, whose ( O M K R I A I N 


Statesmanship is judged not by its effects 
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Through the viewfinde you see a once 
In-a-hiletume ( Press the release on 
‘ Bole ind know it iptured 
cle nd Dp, to r iga vit Oo 
Iriends at home 

Bolex camera oO e, anc 
thoroughly dependal Lilt by Sw 
craltsmen to standards ymparable with 
tnose of the fine vat 

Visit yo deale nd x I 


Bolex H1!16, 16 mn 
the C8 single lens, B8 twin lens turret or 
i¢ BS VS—the mm 8 camera 

Variable Shutt 


er. Prices as low as $98.50, 


You'll make better movies with 
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Write for illustrated colour brochure to: 
GARLICK FILMS LTD. 
01 Ni&gara St., Toronto 2B, Ontario 
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“Inflation is painful and 





public policy but by the performer's 
ability to put on a good show 
My own trade must bear a large share 
of responsibility for making politics a 
pectacle rather than an assize. The news 
pape with some admirable exception 
ver politi mainly in souped-up news 
ad color tories human-interest 
dote ind theatrical ZOSSIP It 1s 
neal impossible in most Canadian 
towns, to find out what parliament | 
long what oul statesmen = are 
re ly thinking They are better than the 
look in print 
Many young people, brought up in th 
itmosphere, take it for normal. Many 
older people think it doesn’t matter, that 
OV I nt so how will go on satisfac 
to I ( n momentum ith no he Ip 
It i wholly and dangerous wrong to 
1 that thi ituation | norm oO 
that it doesn’t matter Tw rs th 
ould have bi prevented by w ind 
united democ nations surel ere not 
norm \ reat depressio that Iso 
ould ha een prevented rely matt 
leal 
lod tt failure to meet the challeng 
ol nother system adequately should 
prove to the most ignorant that the 
tak of democrac can ost evel 
thing of value, including our f lom and 
perhaps the human species 
If our assumption about the mechani 
of democracy known as politics has been 


our assumption about the cit! 








en's place in the process has become ob- 
solet Her ve encounter an edd para 
dox On th one hand, the citizen 
ASSUME that he has the right and the 
knowledge to order the acts of govern 
nent a ine ple uses: on the othe! when 
ever his interest in the spectacle of poli 
t in between elections and crises 
he a that government is somebod 
| b n 

The truth le between these extremes 
While the public is never knowledgeable 
enough to order the detailed acts of gov 
rnment no government can function 
itisfactorily without an alert and inte! 
ted public. For the public must final: 

l rey its government 
rT ' f to vote is a choice. It 
1 cho ' nst democrac nd disquali 
f n on rit n of iny 
politician 

If he choo for democracy and vot 
he cannot expect to vote wisely and elect 
the right men if he does not know a great 
deal mor out polit: and politician 
than th \ citizen know at the 
moment. Democracy assumed, in grant 
1 i tT th I | voter 0 
mo oO Vay would serious 
tud unde ind the pul 
lic busi It sumption died 

oO na oO ont i me < ver 
occasion ection time 

I v k n high-school grad 
t Oo ) ect { indom and 
guarantee that one at most will know the 
udiments of our parliamentary system 
I will take any idult citizens you cal 
o pick on tl treet and guarantee that 
yn it most \Vv understand the mere 
’ n ( oO constitution, and we 

, ) uck f that one knows the 
ration budget and debt within a billion 
wllal 

O fucationa stem may be turn 

out eration of gen! tor all I 

Know but tt not turning out a genera 


tion of voters fit to use the franchise. This 
failure. considered alone, could be quick 
ly repaired by some simple changes in 


hool curri ms. After three years or 


ruinous; it also happens 


so we could begin to turn out a genera- 


tion of youngsters who knew at least what 
government was about and how it work 
ed. But the next problem cannot be solv 
ed so easily for it is a matter not ol 
formal education but of informal attitude 

The assumption that government must 


always obey the changing whims of the 


public has lately expanded into the larg 
and most dangerous assumption ol 
the age—the assumption that government 


can do virtually anything it t 


wants to will 


out serious cost to anyone 

I do not debate the increasing ole of 
overnment in society. | do not object to 
increasing taxes, the price of government 





object only to the assumption that gov 
ernment can do vi y anything wit! 
out serious cost to anyone 

This the operatin i iption ol 
most overnments and most lectorate 
in the democrat! vorid 

Certain! government can appear to 


inything without serious cos 


for it has invented an apparently painless 


method of payment labeled inflation. It 


has thereby destroyed half our 


already, repudiated half its debts and 


broken its most sacred contract with the 


asking him to 


But can 


citizen while invest in it 
future promises this be 


painless? 


It is not only painful and ultimately 


rurnous but it also happens to be plain 
dishonesty 


private 


dishonesty: and when such 


punishable in the case of men 
granted in 
the 


are plainly debased 


iS taken fol government o1 


collective men morals of democracy 


Ihe honest crooks 


In this particular delusion of democ 


racy we face the kind of moral 


Same 
erosion that doomed many 
to add 
nong politicians 


ind large they 


great societies 


that 


convinced 


I hasten however forty 





have 
me that by 


. are personally 
think 

Neverthe 
} 


has been over 


honest, somewhat more honest, I 


than the average run of men 


less their personal honesty 


laid by what you might call an institu 


tional dishonesty so generally accepted by 


them and _ the 


public that it now a 
genial conspiracy between the electors 
ind the elected. Our politics grows more 


TT 


personally hone and collectively im 
moral 

If you call this an extreme statement 
consider these facts of record 

It was patent and undeniable that as 
1¢ free world entered a naked struggle 


communist worl conditions 


could not get easier for us but must get 


harder if we to devise 


Yet the 


wel 


an adequate 


public demanded and 


the politicians promised that things would 
get easier. They did, too, for a while—but 
lid not devise an adequate defense 

It was patent and undeniable that we 
ould not indefinitely maintain in th 
West a living standard immeasurably 


above that of the human majority with 


out fighting for it ultimately. We passed 
the limit of tolerable margin in eco 
nomic terms when the world market be 
gan to decline about a year ago. We pass 


ed it in political terms failed 


to win the support of the neutral world 


when we 


Yet we and our politicians still pretend 
that there is no limit 
It was patent and undeniable that the 


free world could not secure the support 


of the neutrals unless we were prepared 
to make 


half. Yet 


sacrifice 


Sacrifices on 
talk 


There were gifts, yes, but a large 


serious their be 


for all our there was no 


part of 


them were designed more to help 


MACLE 


AN 





to be plain dishonesty 


us unload the surpiuses of our own | 
management than to help ou 
The gifts in any case were too little 


frien 


late 
undeniable that 
living beyond th 


may have been too 


It was and 


the Western 


patent 
nations 


ictual means, were paying for the 
tempt in the familiar coin of inflatior 
that inflation was distorting the West 


economy; that this boom, as alway 
produce a bust of some sort 


Yet the 


s that an era of uninterrupted and ev 


successful politicians ass 


ibundance lay straight ahead 


greate! 


to believe it anyway The 


ones who tried to prevent tl 


distortion are generally out of off 


ce 


most countries 

It was patent and undeniable that tl 
Canadian economy, based on ma 
exports Was especially distorted by « 
cessive costs of production in relation 


its customers means 


Yet if any politician dared mentio 


that our cost structure was rising fast 
than productivity and was calculated 
price us out of both foreign and domest 


markets I do not know his name 


In sum, it was patent and undeniab 
that for the last five years or so we we 
inhabiting a fool’s paradise, both in fo 


eign and domestic policy 
Yet no politician thought he could | 
said so and doubtless tha 


The 


self-deception could not be punctured. | 


elected if he 


was correct genial conspiracy of 


had to be revealed by events, unnece 
sarily late, with unnecessary damage and 
misery to the owners of savings, to th 
losers of jobs and, above all to tl 


West 
What went wrong here? Again a bas 
the 


process 


ecurity of the 


assumption 
that 


went wrong assumptiol 


the democratic administe 


ng a highly efficient economy by variot 
methods in various countries, could pro 
duce far more than it was _ physicall 
equipped to produce 

Certainly it could produce far mo 


than any men had ever produced befor 
It could not produce immediately, or fo 
anything like the wealth ex 
pected of it by 


some time 
the public and promise: 
by the politicians 
| 


logical 


This is not an ide 


argument. It is a mathematic 
fact 

The behind it, 
as much ideological as mathematical. I 


delusion howevel! 


our delusion we assumed that democrac 


could be a bargain basement, that elec 


tions, like our March 31st election, we 

auction sales, that the politician who 

promised most was to be trusted most 
These are not new evils with us. li 


1936 ¢ G 
to penalize people who bribed candidate 
The late R. B. Bennett 
sigh, that the real danger was just 
that 


Power, MP, asked parliament 


replied, with 
weary 
the 


reverse candidates would brib 
the people 
Mr Power 


law 


actually drafted and intro 
juced a 


party 


forbidding any politica 
tO promise increased expenditure 
in an election, but this was an impractica 
gesture and was quickly 


evil 


forgotten. The 


remained and multiplied until th 


bribery of electors with impossible pron 


ises became legal and respectable. Don' 
blame the politicians too much. The put 
lic insists on being bribed 

Our failure is a failure of discipline 
In every society, as in every man, ther 


must be discipline, imposed by the people 
themselves or by dictators. It is only in 
self-imposed discipline that freedom cat 
exist 

i very 
himself 


that he 


without selt 


thinking man knows 


cannot live sanely 
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2«One finger only is the rule. 


times, contestants merely linked their middle 


In olden 
fingers. Now they use a rubber-covered steel 
ring. The object of the contest is to pull your 
acToss 


rival’s shoulder a center line. 


almost before it began. 





of the 
The 


Another adventure in one 


where Canadian Club is “ 





Best Io 





I was all thumbs in Bavaria’s 


87 lands 











sport of 


FINGERHGOKS 


‘They call it Fingerhakelm, 
= play it in Bavaria as they have 
for centuries, it looks very simple, but 
Fingerhooks made 
me,” 


a monkey out of 


writes an American friend 





*Chalked with resin for a good grip, my knuckle 
7. | =) od I 

ached as I strained against the champ. Matches have 
been known to last for nearly an hour. Ours was over 


With a mighty heave, my ex- 


perienced adversary almost pulled me into his lap. 


IN 87 LANDS...“THE BEST IN THE HOUSE” 
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Canadian Club. “Tt was in Geitau, in 
the Bavarian Alps, that I discovered 
this fiendish came. Of course Lwanted 
a crack at it. But the local champ 


yanked this Yank clear off his feet. 


4.“Afier I got the hang of 





it, I 


fared better. | fared best when my 
host paid me the nice compliment of 
serving me Canadian Club. Like 
Fineerhooks, Canadian Club links me 
with my overseas friends, for IL find it 
wherever | travel.” 

Why this world-wide popularity ? 
It’s the distinctive light, satisfying 
flavour of Canadian Club. You can 


stay with ill evening long 


cocktails before dinner, 


in 


and tall ones 


every 


after. Try Canadian Club yourse/f and 
you ll see why it is served in 
notable club, hotel or bar the 


over, 





BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH II 
SUPPLIERS OF 
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OR 100 


world 


YEARS 
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How To Hold 
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Enroll young lIodies and married women in ovr 
fast-growing discount-savings Club. Everybody want 
to save money You have nothing t buy r mer 
handise to sell No experience needed Whethe 
presently employed ¢ not you should mak + le 
$100 a month if you can spare hour 
Write for full details TEXYELLE INC Dept. M 
456 sis St., Montreal 18 
BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC 
Atten. Mr Nichol 489 Fifth Av 
New York 17, N.Y 
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SEPTIC TANKS 
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Blockage 
Sluggish action 
Bad odors 
Backing up 


only 89¢ _ 
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Drug and Hardwe 
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Tilley’s Limited, Toronto. 






































LISCIP He knows that his self-dis- [he beginnings of a Canadian choice 
piin constantly war with the cannot be detected in politics but they 
marchy imbedded in his nature by count can be seen in furious debate about edu- 
le eé aeons of barbarism. But this cation, in the enthusiasm for something 
me man, acting collectively with his called culture, in a growing intellectual 
felloy S$ inc ingly unable or unwill- ferment among the minority where all 
ing to impose on the state the discipline ideas of value are born 
h poses on himself. He sees the state These are beginnings only. We have 
omething ap i limitless bag of a long way to go before we clarify our 
tricks. H inc under the dom minds about the society we wish to build 
ition of the state but less and less of it If we could be brought to face that 
rhrougt ndisciplined, amoral state choice, its cost and consequences, if even 
i © make the easy and a few of our politicians would face and 
NTOr t han the hard and right prefer temporary defeat to victory by de- 
ho hough has made sor hard ception, I do not doubt the final answer 
choices in o tl including two world in Canada 
i Assuredly we have produced here and 
f t of 101C t seems to throughout the Western world a frighten- 
out of something leepel ing pal illel to the latter days of Rome, 
ul the | t conspiracy to | un complete with bread and television cir- 
p nt fact 1 \ cog cuses, and with the barbarians advancing 
not om i er} ol ong de ealthi from all is not 
CISK failur oO mak ’ lecision what w nted ve were 
‘ And we f to ke decisions b loing 
c t ) ASA O y wi e we Most (ar id ins would agree that 
intend to go though wealtl n excellent thing when 
What d t fror lemocracy? inel\ sed nd fairly distributed, the 
Do t i I i ociety which places vealth above ill 
high I ndard l pr t on il rely loome Most 
ind other terms? Canadiar vould agree also, I bmit 
In t paragraph Mr. Walter Lipp that while we want collective effort to 
I n I rked What w hav oO worr' nprove society we do not want a society 
about 1s that with th eclining \ of of conforming automatons and well-fed 
iI ‘ on it > I it ) 4) | 1 I 
t ndard 1 our ma ociety, Vv Most ¢ lians would agree that here 
shall beco g but second-rate people tic to tolerated and encouraged 
f PI 1 self-indulgen ce ¢ important thing in human 
Adn I M Lippmani | pect lit SY once the heresy of : ing man 
tl he i OO pess t t t Most Canadians have not decided, as 
I t { 1 peop c ynics commonly say, to swap thei 
€ ( py the freedom for security in a world where all 
( I peo] } onsciously ings On an anonymous finge! 
nade that kind « yi { don’t think tching an atomic trigger 
I ) ) hoi oO Vay O No Canadian ire better than 
t } f d to realize that b I have not been thinking 
hat I t i oon cient out these things. On the 
London Letter continued from page 12 
“Being a woman is not merely a fact of 
rt fif of tl female popul Wi so big that Edward Hulton lost 
Or I eh had cont: ted with 
] ot Ol I h malle Stl 
B t | é lershiy nd h ould not 
P 1 tu se th 
3 i Fo period Pict Post more 
( in oO I in [ 1 its own, Dut d ng the wat 
\ t a T¢ iong period afterward maga 
( li et 1 newspapel Ould not increase 
tl C th ho £ oO 
| k j t ! prit 
I s x ne Ss for 
oO wn t tt ¢ n in ewspaper The 
Here t iber of pages ioned and the 
Wo B Womat 1 publisher could charge the advertis 
H W I Woma Com X pac t Because of the 
’ ( Wi ] t Wo on small oppo OI 
] W . Mi oO i promotion 1 the 1 n 
ling, b cel for publications to improve their 
‘ Won Cricket In product. It is the old sto that without 
every ol Woman opposition there bound to be an end 
I itor I | to litiative 
Od! hat there was room At | howeve there came the day 
oO no And ho ru orid " ration of newsprint was brought 
‘ t i idymade mi } { and the spur of competition 
ion < om the f t COT 2. W onc more applied That would 
Vic tl on was is ma have been a glorious moment except for 
ol de tion: the Woman market in ol thin The monster television had 
(s t Britain nexhaustible! com of age and the battle for the 
Now fo r it let look at th eyes’ began in deadly ear Gone 
tuation of wh ight é ed as were the days when wife and husband 
neral-intere magazines \ few d magazines and books while radio 
y o Hulton aunched the weekly 


e rost 


th British 


days the cu 


which was intended to be 
Life In its 


culation of Picture Post 


eq valent of 


zave them the accompaniment of pleas 


vision service, 


ant music 


At first there was only the 


BBC tele- 
which charges an annual 


MACLEAN’S 


basic issues of society, the issues of lif 
and death for free men, they have hardly 
been thinking, as a society, at all 

that. Whe 


it sees a clear issue like war its genius o 


Democracy is better than 
organization, its will to sacrifice, its co 


lective intelligence, its almost magic: 
capacity of improvisation have made 
other systems look hopelessly inefficient 
Our that the 
before us cannot be 
democracy by any quick or 


cannot be 


trouble is great isst 


now settled in 
easy decisior 


ordered by government bu 


must be settled in only one place—th 
solitary cranium of the ordinary man 
They will be settled by another system 
if democracy fails 
How to penetrate that cranium and 
start it thinking is the final question 
We need not despair. To say that de 


mocracy should be scrapped 


not 


because it 1s 


moment 1s lik 
very 


working the 


saying that a new car—a 


well at 
new Cal 
this case—should be scrapped because it 


machinery, as in all new cars, needs ad 
justment 
But if 


ment 


you postpone such an adjust 
and let the 


lack of attention, the 


too long machinery 


wear down Ifolr 


may pass the point of possible repair and 
This is o 


another will be required 


enemy's real hope. He is wa 


mocracy to wear out 


Fortunately our vehicle, though out ot 
flexible. It hi 


device known to no oth 


adjustment, is infinitely 


built-in safety 


system the mechanism of 


secon 


thoughts by which mistakes can be cor 
rected just this side of catastrophe 
‘Democracy,” Churchill has said, “is 


the worst form of government—except a 


those other forms that have been tried 
from time to time True. But as in 
other systems there is a time limit on the 


t 
mistakes of democracy 


than we think & 


That limit is 


ClOSseT 


life—it is a profession’’ 


fee and, 


position, could dictate to the 


license because of its so 





viewin 
tening pubfic just what kind of pro 
ram the BBC thought it h 
ind intended to give it 
But there came a day in parli lent 
when a Tory pressure group forced 


ebate on the subject. Their plan was 
the BBC (which 


supported by the license fees 


to have two services 


would be 


and the independent commercial servict 
which would draw its revenue trom 
tisements. I intervened in the debate 


to plead for the retention of the stat 


quo and was loudly cheered by the So 
cialists who were of the same mind. I 
Said quite bluntly that what I wanted 


was poor television so that people would 


be driven to reading books, and the only 
way to ensure poor television 


in the hands of the BBC 


was to 


Thus 


| 
eave it 


I succeeded in one thing only—antago 
nizing both sides 
After the passing of time I must con 


fess that the competition of the two has 
proved far 
possible 

But tl 
in this 


more successful than seemed 
1e Casualties soon began to mount 
Dattle the eyes That intelli- 
popular weekly publication 
Everybody's began to feel the draught 
Like 


for 
gent and 


Maclean’s it was a magazine of 
intended to 
entertain. It 
Churchill's 


the 


general interest inform as 


price 
which ar- 
much 


well as paid a big 
for War memoirs 


rested decline but not more, 
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and when the Churchill installments end- 
ed the decline was resumed. 

In the meantime the famous Strand 
Magazine. which in far-off days published 
Conan Doyle’s Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes, folded its tents and silently stole 
away. Even Punch sagged so sadly that 
Malcolm Muggeridge was engaged as edi 
tor to bring the dear old weekly in line 
with modern taste 


with the 


Muggeridge did away 


pleasant genteel humor and 
brought tn its stead a harsh tronic treat 
ment that reached its climax with car 
toons of Churchill and Eden which were 
Savage without any suggestion of humor 
For a time the curiosity of the public in 
this new tone arrested the fall in circu 
lation but then the rot set in again and 


out went Muggeridge 


Today Punch, under new editorship, 
has slimmed dangerously in size, nor 
has it yet recovered its soul. Yet there 
are signs that the new editor knows what 
he is doing. For the sake of all of us 
in the British family of nations it is 


to be hoped that Mr. Punch will be 


pointing out our gentle national absurdi 
ties for a long time 

But all the serious weekly periodicals 

' 


were feeling the draught. The forceful 


and intelligent weekly Truth clung to 
life as long as it could and then gently 
passed away. Now it is rumored that 
Time and Tide (owned by Lady Rhond 
Truth. Worse than that 


da) will follow 


Chambers’s Journal of Edinburgh gave 
up the ghost. To me that was a sad day 
for it was in the Journal that my novel 
The Parts Men Play was serialized in 
the early 1920s. 

Here then is the paradox of the situa- 
tion and I am afraid that it does not 
upon the female por 
While 
magazines are 


refiect favorably 
British community 
comment 


tion of the 
the weekly 
either dead or dying the upsurge of 
women’s magazines grows stronger all 
the time. Therefore, let us take a look 
at this new Woman's Realm which was 
sold out from the first issue to appeal 
on the newsstands 

Quite openly its target is the housewife 
and her day-to-day problems. There are 
labor-saving suggestions, advice on vary- 
ing the diet, and all sorts of good ideas 
on the perplexities of domesticity. The 
whole thing is very unsmart and no 
doubt very useful. In fact it is aimed 
at the 


the smart set at all. I have no 


lower middle classes and not at 
doubt 
that it will help thousands of women to 
be better housewives and, therefore, | 
wish it well even though the arts as 
yet have found no auspicious place in its 
pages 

And now, believe it or not. I have just 
had put before me a display newspaper 
announcement as follows, and this from 
Publications, which 


Newnes proudly 


published Strand Magazine for so long! 


The year we went wild for the Prince of Wales 


ONLY TWO MORE WEEKS! 
Woman's Day 
Guaranteed weekly net sale during the 
launching period 1,000,000 


I come back to the opening pa: 
graph of this London Letter. If Britai 
like Canada and Germany, Is a masc 
line country why ts it apparently impo 
sible to maintain a general-interest ma 
zine such as the Saturday Evening Po 
and Maclean’s? Are American = an 
Canadian interested 
world affairs than in the immediate ol 


women more 
session of domestic affairs? That wouk 
seem to be the case even though ther 
might be lingering doubts in the mind 
of men 

It has been said that in Britain a ma: 
ried couple, ¢xpecting their first child 
advance to call it Herbert Joh 
after the wife’s uncle (who has a bit of 
land) and they a 
when the baby turns out to be a gir 


decide in 


e keenly disappointec 


Yet when it comes to magazine public: 
tion there is almost no place for th 
activities and interests of the male. There 
is one magazine called Men Only, but 
before you give it too much significance 
let me warn you that the publication 
numerous drawings and 

insufficiently clad fe 


is adorned by 
photographs of 
males 

All of which is very odd 7 


continued from page 19 








Prince 
Newfoundland In his 
memoirs he tells of his astonishment, in 
the city of St 


On the way to Canada the 
stopped off in 
John’s, at passing beneath 
in arch made of drums of cod-liver oil 
s the 
only detail of his visit that seems to have 


festooned with dried codfish. It 


struck him as memorable enough to re 
cord. The Prince, who'd transferred from 
Renown to Dragon when it turned out 
the battle cruiser was too big to get into 
harbor at St. John’s, stayed in Newfound- 
land for a day and went on to Saint 
John, New Brunswick 

There he was welcomed to Canada in 
a downpour of rain by the Duke of Dev 
onshire, then governor-general, by Prime 
Minister Sir Robert Borden, who was a 
somewhat ponderous speaker, and by 
Prince made a 
slightly high-pitched 
tones that could carry to the outer fring 


other celebrities The 


speer h in clear 


es of all but the biggest crowd——a useful 
quality in those days before loudspeakers 
Then nine shapely girls, dressed to rep- 
resent the nine provinces, advanced to 
greet him. At this his eyes gleamed so 
noticeably that as one of the English 
correspondents covering the tour wrote, 
“there was no doubt about the Prince’s 
pleasure Canadian witnesses agreed 
and were delighted to find that not even 
the combination of rain and Sir Robert 
could damp his interest in pretty wom 
en. Later he was taken in a car to see 
the sights of Saint John, and the To 


ronto Globe reported that “he showed 


his fondness for fast driving when a 
clear stretch of road was reached.” The 
chauffeur, the Globe said drove fifty 


miles an hour, to the evident enjoyment 
of the royal visitor 

From Saint John the Prince's cruiser 
Halifax, where it arrived on 
Since he wasn't officially due 


until Monday he was free meanwhile to 


sailed for 
a Sunday 


do what he pleased, and went ashore for 
a long walk—partly to look at the city, 
but mostly to get the exercise that was 
virtually an obsession with him The 
next day, among other visits, he went 
to the Studley Quoit Club, where it 
seemed the news photographs taken of 
him would be as dull and lifeless as such 
pictures generally were forty years ago 
But one of the photographers wanted 
something less wooden, and got it by an 
ingenious stratagem. The club was cele- 
brated for its rum punch, and the Prince 
had drunk his fill Just as he was about 
to sign the book the photog 
rapher called out: “Be careful, sir! You 
may be signing the pledge!” The shot he 
got of the radiant grin that greeted his 
little joke was the first to show what 
was later known as the Famous Smile. 


visitors” 


Queen Mary was upset 


There was a further and more signifi- 
cant departure from tradition at Hali 
fax. As a rule the only people who got 
to meet the Prince in person were the 
local grandees, but the reception at Gov- 
ernment House that Monday night was 
open to the public. Stevedores and team- 
sters and other workmen showed up still 
wearing their overalls, and shook the 
Prince’s hand so hard that by the time 
a thousand of them had filed past he 
had to switch over to shaking with his 
left hand—the right being too swollen 
and painful to use. It was the first time 
in his life this had ever happened to 
him, though it wasn’t to be the last, and 
his mother Queen Mary was much upset 
when she read about it in the papers. 
However, as she said in a letter that 
began by expressing her anger at such 
unprecedented and _ undignified 
ness, “No doubt the people 
well.” 


hearti- 
mean it 


MACLEAN’S 


A thousand workmen pumped his hand; then he switched to his left 


After Halifax 
Prince Edward 


came Charlottetown 
Island, where a small 
fire broke out in the grandstand when 
the Prince was watching a horse race, and 
he calmed the beginnings of a panic by 
ignoring the flames while the firemen put 
them out. From Charlottetown he went 
to. Quebec City, where a girl reporte: 
from the New York Evening Post noted 
that people were “curious rather than 
demonstrative.” and that the only two 
stores which had pictures of the Prince 
in their windows belonged to the Amet 
ican-owned Woolworth chain 

As far as Quebec all the traveling had 
heen by sea; but when he left Quebec 
he motored to Three Rivers to board his 

PR special train and start the overland 
part of the tour by going on to Toronto 
The special had ten cars, painted red 
and the Prince’s car had been lent by 
Lord Shaughnessey, newly retired from 
the presidency of the CPR. It was fin 
ished inside with satinwood and brocaded 
silk, and the Prince had a sort of self 
contained apartment—a bedroom with a 
real brass bed instead of a mere berth 
a bathroom with a real tub, a dining 
room, pantry and kitchen 

He got to Toronto on August 25 and 
presided over the opening ceremonies at 
the Canadian National Exhibition on the 


} 


same da Great crowds lined the streets 
to see h..a pass, but although their cheer 
ing was frantic their conduct was orderly 
The crowds at the Exhibition behaved 
well too, and there was nothing about To 
ronto to suggest he was going to run into 
trouble there. But he was, and it had 
Started with a reception at the Ontario 
provincial parliament buildings in Queen's 
Park even before he'd opened the Exhibi 
tion. Up to this point the social arrange 
ments for the tour had been made by old 
Sir Joseph Pope, who had been in charge 
of such matters when George the Fifth, 
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ind was half pleased and half alar: 
when they manhandled him to the 
viewing stand at arm’s length above th 
heads 

Old Sir Joseph was shocked by 


he called the Canadian people’s utter 
He had 


the reception 


already | 
at the city 
Not only was everybod 


of consideration 
shocked by 
two days earlier 
dirty litt 
a bathing su 
Prince’s hand, bi 


including a 
wearing nothing but 
allowed to shake the 
receiving the common people cut short | 
an hour and a half a scheduled 
the Royal ¢ Yacht Club 
Sir Joseph had intended him to spend 


and anybody very 


boy 


ViSit t 
inadian wher 
good long time with Toronto's socialite 
straw for the old mar 
train headed fo 


along the | 


It was the last 
After 
Ottawa 


Toronto the royal 

and somewhere 
Sir Joseph got off without saying goodbye 
to the Prince and slipped away to 
low until the memory of his bungling 
faded. His place taken by Martir 
Burrell, the secretary of state, a fort 
ight and with Burrell t 


| arrangements there wer 





Was 


sensible man 





make the socia 
outraged ma 


the 


eel in 


no more 


When 


he'd b 


yors to placate 


Prince arrived in Ottaw 


Canada long enough fi 


people to have formed a fairly clear bi 


not entirely Inanimous impression ol! 


him. Most, particularly soldiers who 
seen him in France in the war an 
regarded him a comrade, were capt 
vated. Some were less enthusiastic. The 
higher people were in the social scale 
the more likely they were to disapprove 
of him. Usually it was for trivial reasons 


such as what they considered his unseem 


} n 





lervous habit of fidgeting with 
collar and his handkerchief in publ 
or for the serious one that his poin 


refusal to dance with plain girls at ball 


was too self-indulgent to be well-bre« 
let alone princely Indeed it was redict 
ed by some that he might not set 


altogether shining example when he can 


t throne, and that he wasn't the 


father 


to the 


man his was—an understatement 
that 


years 


of a magnitude wouldn't be 
until 


Wallis Simpson 


realized later when he m 


In Ottawa in 1919, however, his de 


portment was so wholesomely boyish th 


Mackenzie King 
Galahad in a speech. Si 


to S 
Borden 


compared him 
Robert 


who as prime minister had learned to 
know the Prince better than Mackenzi 
King did, referred to the comparison 

a speech of his own, saying that for 
part he thought the Prince was rathe! 
more like his grandfather, Edward th 
Seventh, the worldly monarch who lov 
life and lived it with such an air he 
was known as the First Gentlem 


Europe 


At the civic reception during th 
Ottawa visit an old woman clung to th 
Prince’s hand when she shook it, and 


wouldn% let go until she'd finished urs 


ing him in a penetrating cackle to get 


married real soon and have lots of ch 


dren as himself 


And at a 


handsome as he was 


dance at the Ottawa Counts 


Club, the Prince made the mistake o 
saying that he liked tune called Joh 
nys in Town which had been special 


playe d for 


papers all 


him by the orchestra. News 


across Canada reported this 


and from then on Johnny's in Town wa 
played 
he was heartily sick of it 

The Montreal 


trom Ottawa, was unofficial 


at dances wherever he went unt 
where he went 
the 
come until he was on his 
way back from the West Coast 


visit to 
officia 
visit Wasnt to 
and was 
marked by a couple of curious incidents 
Sir lexandre former chiet 


justice of Quebec and one of those who 


Lacoste, a 


greeted the Prince at Windsor Station 
backed away after shaking his hand 
"S MAGAZINE APRII 





erwhelmed by feelings of respect he When the Prince got to the west coast, 


an assassination plot in the making, and steadily on; and at the balls he broke 
it on backing away until he toppled the normally tranquil city of Victoria was so did the authorities when she reported more hearts by playing favorites than 
the edge of the platform and fell the scene of the only alarming incident it. The truth proved to be that the Amer he did by his ‘good looks and glamor. 
the rails with a thud that knocked him of the tour. The usual ball for him ican had been phoning his girl, who was At a ball in Hamilton Lucy Doyle, of 
for almost two minutes. And Mayor was given at the Empress Hotel, and to come to the ball and wanted to be the Toronto Telegram, reported the 
lartin gave the Prince a present of some newspapermen were surprised to find it sure to get a good look at the Prince. tour’s most striking example of this 
gars he himself had made by hand was fairly crawling with scarlet-coated After a sunny tour of the beautiful “His favorite choice,” she wrote, “seems 
After Montreal the next big city he Mounties. When they checked to see British Columbia country, during which to be the small fair girls with the fresh 
ited was Winnipeg; there were stops why, they found that a loyal busybody he was treated near Shawnigan Lake to ness of a youthtul simplicity Last night 
North Bay and Sudbury and other had overheard an American phoning the sight of a big tree being felled (he the Prince danced no less than nine 
orthern towns. There was also an in someone in Seattle and saying: “Yes yes was seen to be startled by the crash times with Miss Blanche Wilkinson, who 
rlude of trout fishing at Orient Bay 1 realize it’s essential for you to be as when it hit the ground), the Prince head was also invited by him to rest between 
the Nipigon River. The biggest camp close to the Prince as possible at the ed east again. The round of welcomes, several dances in the Royal room off the 
seen in those parts was set up for ball.” The busybody thought it must be speeches of thanks and gala balls went ballroom. With her bobbed fair hair and 
royal party, and the Prince had a 





time, though the fishing wasn’t very 


ood. One of the press photographers FAVOURITE TOASTS THE WORLD OVER 


ho'd never held a rod in his hand be 


caught the biggest trout of the trip 
| vas so excited he jerked it clea 
of the water and up into the branch 
of an overhanging tree, where it stuck 
Prince, who saw it happen, laughed 
he cried 

While he was in Winnipeg the Princ 
ted the Grain Exchange, and appear 
fascinated by the shouting of the 
hkers and the general turmoil. He 
ght fifty thousand bushels of October 
it 83! the price dropped an eighth 
sent in the next few seconds. By 
time he was ready to leave it was 


own to 8254, and he'd lost $375 


Good ride, no pitch 


Sa ies at ya 


At Saskatoon he was much taken with 
Stampede, the first display of West 
n horsemanship he’d ever seen. He was 
lso much taken with two pretty girls in 


owboy costume, and sent an equerry t 
ring them to him for a chat. The girls 
Nora Wells and Mary Gibson, talked to 


im, aS One reporter noted, “as freely as 





he were simply a no-account farm 
ind At the end of the Stampede pro 
im a group of mounted ranchers rod 


P to the royal box and asked him if sig { SU salud 


he'd care to ride a horse they'd picked 





In Mexico they say In England they say 


“Cheers” 


- 

t for him. The Prince in his smart grey Fy 8 
siness suit jumped eagerly into the iy JK A 
g \. J 4) 
dle and galloped off, surrounded by lp oe ; } 


whooping ranchers. It was one of 


most popular gestures of the whole 
ur. But at Edmonton the following 


Mal 5 
beh 


Fok, 





\y, Where he pitched the first ball at 
1 exhibition baseball game, he threw t, 
o wide and high he tried again. When 
he second try turned out as inept as 
first, boos mingled with the cheers 
Calgary had been expected to greet 
n with enormous and perhaps even ex 
ssive gusto Bob Edwards, the cele 
ated editor of a paper celled the Eye 
ypener, had said about the ball that was 
oO be given for the Prince Female 
ouses should be kept out of this affair 
ntirely. Calgary doesn’t want any of het 
emi-society she-drunks hanging on the 
Prince’s neck and calling him “Duckie 
Edwards needn't have worried. The ball 
vent off with perfect decorum, and _ the 
itizens in general behaved so quietly it 
is concluded that they werent muct 





nterested 
After his moderate revels in Calgary In Switzerland 
Prince visited the Bar U ranch of hel 
\merican-born George Lane, near High — | -rost 
they say ‘ 
diver, Alta The cowhands who saw ° ‘ 


um out running for exercise before 
breakfast thought he must be a mite 
ouched in the head, changed their minds 


hen he climbed onto a horse and took 
part in the roundup of cattle that had 
een arranged for him, and wondered 
bout him again when he refused to help 
ith the branding of calves, on the 
rounds that since he'd never handled a 


randing-iron he might be clumsy and 
urt the little creatures. The cowhands 


Special Selected 


nd unworthy of a real he-man C A N A D I A N W H I S K Y e S I N C E 1 8 5 9 
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Nature’s 
Masterpieces 





can be instantly recognised 
-—SO Can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade Mark. 
THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
lyed, hand- 


woven and finished IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES 


virgin Scottish wool, spun, 


; 
Beware of imitations 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK 
OW THE CLOTH Pa : 





ay 
LOOK FOR THIS LABEL 
ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by 


THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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DELIVERED 10 
YOUR HOME 


One year (26 issues) only $3.00 


WRITE TO: 


Circulation Manager, 
Maclean's Magazine, 


PIPTI Titi 
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481 University Ave., 
Toronto 2, Ontario : 





Corn Pain Gone- 


Callouses, Bunions Also 
Eased The Minute You Do This! 


No waiting for action when you use 
Dr. Scholi’s Zineo-pads hey give 
' . 


SORE TOES 


you super-fast nerve-deep rehetl 

ease new or tight shoes . stop 

corns, callouses before they can de- ra Veteltiy 24 
velop remove corns, callouses 


one of the quickest ways kuown to 


medical acience. No other method 
does all this. Try Dr. Scholl's. At 


Drug, Shoe, Dept., 5-10¢ Stores, 


supe DS Scholls 


BUNIONS 


“4 


me 


SOFT CORNS 


So < Zino-pads 











big brown eyes and simple unaffectedness, 
Miss Wilkinson had all the air of a 
charming child 

On November 10, after having visited 


ly sixty cities and towns in Canada 


nea 


with brief stops at uncountable places 
along the route of the royal train, the 
Prince 
States 


United 
In Washington he called on Presi- 
dent Wilson, who was lying mortally ill 
in Lincoln’s bed in the White 


crossed over into the 


House 
Later he was entertained at a number 
of ceremonial lunches and dinners, which 
were spoiled for him because of the 
newly imposed prohibition laws. But pro- 
hibition hadn't kept two policemen of 
a motorcycle escort from getting so drunk 
they couldn't stay on their machines, 
and they would have been fired if the 
hadn't asked the 
forgive them 


Prince authorities to 


On his next visit to the United States, 


in 1924, the dry laws weren't allowed to 


For the sake of 


argument 


cramp his style; and during the three 
weeks he spent on Long Island, in an 
enormous private house that had been 
lent to him, he repeatedly 
night with enthralled debutantes. (His 
father was not enthralled, especially when 
his secretary brought him a New York 


danced all 


paper with the screaming headline: 
“PRINCE GETS IN WITH MILK- 
MAN.” But in that 1919 trip the Prince 


was much more restrained than on later 
occasions 

Foilowing the ceremonial rounds in 
Washington he went to the West Virginia 
resort White Sulphur Springs to rest for 
a couple of days. One of them was a 
Sunday; and at church that morning, as 
he afterwards told Sir Robert Borden, he 
was astonished to hear the clergyman 
offer a prayer for Her Royal Highness 
his wife 

New York gave him a ticker-tape wel- 
come at the end of his two-week stay in 


continued from page 10 








home-grown Communists and then pro- 
ceed to run North America with the peo 
ple who are running it now. In East 


Germany 


he men who ran the country 


for Hitler, today run it for the Commu 
nist J. Edgar Hoover may tempo 
rarily purged in the U.S., but his bright 


oung men will sport iammer-and-sickle 
badges and go on investigating the Com- 


munists. Yes, the Communists, because 





it is the North American Communists 
who are the dissatisfied perennial op 
positionists whom no totalitarian regime 
will tolerate 

To run the huge industrial complexe 
of the U.S., the commissars will retain 
the great captains of industry, or, at 
least, the young vice-presidents. Because 
commissars have learned their lessons in 


Russia they will allow these captains of 
industry to have cars, houses in the coun 
try and nice apartments in town, as their 
opposite numbers now have in Russia 
The Russians have learned the value of 
managerial and scientific skill—of human 
skill in general; that is why they are beat- 
ing us 

itself 


enormously but it will spread itself too 


Communist power will spread 


thin those who favor surrender will 
claim. Communist power will be diluted 
and changed as Stalin’s communism was 
diluted and changed by his conquest of 
eastern Europe, by the stationing of his 
raw peasant troops in the great cities of 
the Danube where, for the first time, they 


w how other people live 

Ihe great Russian commissars running 
us will have to associate with us sooner 
or later They will decree jazZ a genuine 
folk art and will enjoy it. They will love 
our women and order theirs to slim. They 
will be captivated, ensnared and, if you 
like, corrupted as the Romans were in 
Athens, Corinth and Alexandria 

We will not be able to elect our prime 
ministers and presidents, but we will be 
run, on the local level where it counts 
most for the individual, by the same men 
who run us now—-<decent people who will 
remain sensitive to social pressure. And, 
who knows, it may not be long before 
we are allowed elections. It might happen 
immediately if we all join the Commu- 
nist Party and vote to elect the Central 
Committee 
Thus, 


politically, surrender to the 


Communists can be made to look far less 
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horrendous than some people imagine. 


Economically, the advocates of surren- 
1] 1 


der will ask, will any one of us feel the 


sting? If the Russians are the undisputed 


masters of the world why should they 


maintain their enormous military ma- 


chine? Having disarmed everyone, the 


Russians will maintain some _ missile 


units, some bombers, some raiding forces 
for police duties and then they will dis- 
mantle the rest of their huge military 


machine. Inspector teams and force to 


threaten those who try to bootleg arms 


, Will be all that Russia will need 

But she now uses an enormous percent- 
age of her manpower in defense—four 
and a half million in the armed forces, 


Utopia 


Sky above, lake below, woods on every 
side 
My boat 


peace, inside 


a peaceful island—my self, at 


Free of daily worty, safe from social 
strain 

I fish in blissful silence, amid the pouring 
rain. 


DANNY SEIFER 


twenty million in the defense industries 
If she disarms she will have to find em 
ployment for these people. She will set 
them to producing more television sets, 
more refrigerators, more swept-wing cars 
called the Sputnik Six and the Sputnik 
Eight. She will not want more of our 
consumer goods than she will be able to 
We will 


to go on making our consumer 


absorb through legitimate trade 
be able 


is and enjoying them—they will not 


Fook 
be pillaged 

What the Russians and the Chinese 
may take is our agricultural surpluses 
and these are rotting anyway, the sur- 
render men will say. The rest of us would 
have to subsidize our farmers to produce 
for Russia and China, but then we sub- 
sidize our farmers now to fill the surplus 
dumps. China and Asia in general will 
naturally make a huge fuss about equal- 
izing conditions in the world, about the 
whites giving back what they stole from 
the colored. 


MACLEAN’S 





the United States, and the citizens we 
on the whole delighted with him. Mayo 
Hyland, apprehensively thinking of th 
Irish vote, wouldn't have lunch with hin 
when he was invited. And when th 
Prince appeared at a gala performanc 
at the Metropolitan Opera and steppx 
forward in his box to acknowledge the 
burst of applause that greeted him, h 
stood fiddling and twitching in such 
grotesque spasm of nervousness th 
people couldn't help laughing at hin 
But his visit to New York was otherwis 
an unalloyed triumph 

So, taking it all in all, was the tor 
of Canada. Those who saw the smiling 
Prince at the rail of HMS Renown a 
she sailed out of Halifax homeward 
bound on November 25, felt a glow in 
their hearts. 

Nobody 
imagine what he would do, seventeen 
years later, to extinguish it. 


could then foresee or even 


“The Russian commissars would like jazz... and love our women’”’ 


But it will be mostly talk. Even if we 
gave China all the grain she wants, she 
could not use it. She does not have and 
will not have for many years the internal 
distribution system to handle the goods 
her people need. By the time that distri 
bution system is built, China’s own indus 
tries will be built and she will not want 
sO many of our goods 

Even if we gave to the Asians all they 
ask for, even if we gave Russia all she 
needs, we would be paying in tribute far 


national de 


less than we pay now for 
fense. ‘This too will be a powerful argu 
ment for surrender 

By helping build Asia and Africa much 
faster we will be providing ourselves with 
huge markets much faster. We will be 
opening the door to an era of unparal 
leled prosperity 

But are not the resources of our globe 
shrinking? Are we not running out ol 
metals, fossil fuels, food? We are, but not 
quite that fast. North America can feed 
the world’s excess population for a good 
many years. Think of the work in the 
shipyards to turn out the grain ship 
And then, we are at the threshold of 
powe! 
on a large scale from the fusion of hydro 
gen atoms, food from the chemical syn 
thesis of carbon dioxide, sunshine and 
water through chlorophyl. 


tremendous scientific revolution 


Who can lead us better than the Rus 
sians can in this revolution, the protag 
onists of surrender will ask? Professor 
Edward Teller, father of the H-bomb 
says that the Russians are producing so 
many scientists that whatever we do they 
will be the scientific leaders of the world 
for the next two decades 

With the capital released by 
the armaments race, with the great scien 
tific skill of the Russians, with the Rus 
sians keeping Asia in its place, the fu 
ture looks indeed rosy. 


ending 


That will be the case of those who 
favor surrender. It is when death is the 
alternative that one finds all the argu 
ments to prove that surrender is not so 
bad. 
naturally 
false. The truth is that if we surrender 
to the Russians they will try to run us 


This case for surrender is, 


as directly as possible, they will quarter 
their great armies in our cities, loot and 


Continued on page 68 
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PRIDE ! 


Pride in your brand new Pontiac is 
a certainty. You'll be proud of its 
style, proud of its luxury, proud of 
its precise road feel and exhilarat- 
ing performance. Try it—soon! 








Pontiac PARISIENNE Conv 


2 POPULARITY! 
- a 
iN You’ l here th 
—_ mf ou re popular everywhere that 
your Pontiac takes you. And at- 
tracting a crowd of admiring by- 


standers is easy to do. Plenty of 
Pontiac owners know it! 


From the iuxurious Bonneville 





to the low-priced Pathfinder... 
there's a Pontiac for your 
budget. 
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Pontiac PATHFINDER 2-Door Sedan 


A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Car of the year. PONTIAC! 
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pillage and rape as they. did in Vienna 


and Beriin and Budapest 




















The men who come over to ' will 
ry hard t onvert political will 
watch our ever nov A favor th 
tool-pigeons and th pi Certainly th 
vill keep in their employ the s1 time 
mployees who run us, the “decent, o1 Why the traffic jams keep getting wor continued from page 17 
nar TOUR \ t pat ollir th 
treel or selling tamps oO n Alt , 
) ncom tax But decent ordinar . os 
Montrea traffic problen in only get the national average—it is now studying sent questionnaires to the mayors and po 
peop ain decent in positio orse 1 brand-new traffic survey cover lice chiefs of thirty-five cities, asking 
pow only when tl BA “sake loronto: With 450.00 oto hi portation needs up to 1980. By they had a traffic problem of any kind 
held to accoun i at tents of th rs and truck estimated the citv will have 225.000 cars. Of the thirty-one who answered, twenty 
ountal ou ourt nd t ted n Canada { ding and sp ling three times the size of its present head nine said “Yes,” they did have traffic o 
representati of the { oh “iy Other when ares ache lhe surveyors prescribe thirteen parking troubles, “Yes it was getting 
If they are only accountal ws 1 yuntry t years road bill was new bridges across the Red and Assini worse, and “No,” a solution was not in 
Russian uperior tner uit 00d | iro 1 $20 oT ven si t’s falling boine rivet 1 network of expressways, sight Only two small Saskatchew 
policemen may turn o I wd fast hind the need fo public-financed parking projects, in ad cities, Yorkton and Weyburn, said. th 
good nor kind. The bright your n of a 5 Saye re iat tis . bric-a-brac as more one-wa\ had no traffic problems whatsoever 
J. Fdgar Hoove il ( lit tc cr nmodat more ind treet signal light railway nae rpasses This survey revealed an almost 
obs to think of peop 107 at fifty thousand a vear. Now ind traffic pol Winnipeggers haven't believable picture of disrupted civic life 
proven innocet ropolitan government received the tot bill for all this vet tattered private nerves and costly muni 
if oll 0 U ited | it | ‘ \ $500 million mere t< but it will almost certain! make every ipal confusion. It also disclosed the con 
competen VIC W ‘ ver to | n the next quartet taxpayer's hair stand on end mon dilemma of most cities: can they 
— | \ 1 provid X major Hamilton: Squeezed between its moun accommodate the motor car, at whatever! 
peopie who will | _ acd , x pre , } in t-west bwav to tain at the back and its waterfront. th expense, and still retain their identity a 
nd who will tak t av , ol lillior f literally has no more room to move cities? Will they not wind up giving so 
heth n van " ; OV dened street Any relief in its growing traffic problems much room to expressways, feeder road 
not. We will be made to pro sata Vancouver: It’s prot t the Lo can only be bought at top prices. An and parking space that not much will | 
produ vill t t A . . 0 Ang of ¢( nada referring to it spec east-west expressway has been proposed left to work, live or play in? 
ting to uit TO on _ ' ta I i otor travel. ¢ egi through the centre of the city, but it Already the parking problem has mad 
carry them to Russia and China wi tratic hav umped fro 10.000 to would mean buying or expropriating the dispensation of local justice in most 
tn vill rot and rust some mor 120,000 tn ten But the cost of some of Hamilton’s most expensive busi police courts largely a bookkeeping sys 
We will | nh the futtl orld of tl being chanized Los Angel s high ness and residential property. Alternatives tem of parking and traffic fines. About 
petty . rat go po mad u In the bu t ten yea of car growth are a throughway at the foot of the three quarters of all the money collected 
world of the reguiaticns that have replac $39 million was spent in the struggle to mountain or an expressway built above in fines by our cities is for traffic offenses 
ed God. it will b son oe oe keep pace with traffic. Now, Vancouve CNR tracks along the waterfront. Nei For instance, of the half million dollars 
no reco There will be no justi no } k ol la $300 million ther would cure midtown congestion collected by Edmonton last year, $428 
clain inst’ the onqueror for vel is needed to meet the anticipated need These five cities represent some of the 012 was in traffic fines. Vancouver driv 
many irs, no due pro as ve Eos of t xt two decades biggest traffic problems in the country, ers paid a million dollars in fines last 
tect us. All this happen baru . Winnipeg: With a 250-percent jump in but by no means all of them. In prepar year, six times as much as was collected 
lit When the peopl . Bud ca gistratior ince 1946 just about ing this report Maclean’s interviewed o1 from all other violators of the law 
pest th : m Such gains are hardly a “business 
Worst of all, we wi ! i profit” for our cities, however. About one 
tually; we will ent lew dark ag quarter of the police force in most cities 
darker and longer perhaps than ever be works on traffic alone. Montreal has a 
1ore The R ians hay Lio 1 freedor COMING UP eee traffic force of 435 and would add two 
for lentists in their despot yste hundred more if suitable candidates could 
because they need these scientists to pri be found Ten years ago a hundred 
duce the weapon that vil troy 


policemen were quite enough to handl 


But the petty Communist I rat, u An entire issue of Maclean’s loronto traffic. Today there are 320 and 
not-too-well-paid pompous f{ t officia 


according to Deputy Chief Robert Ker 
has never liked this privil 1 cla rt 


saacncad Conmmiiih ban eavted: i saluting British Columbia the city needs 522. The 522 men would 


be an increase of four hundred men in 


professors and will “f I nu a decade At a minimum of four thor 

place is soon as tl » long sand dollars a year for a constable’s sa) 

[ clk to lefense iry it would mean an extra cost to tax 
Th g bureauc! will procla payers of a million and a half dollars 

454 t. 1] it s hye , 4 . 

qualit ‘ ill q i ibov " Articles by a year 

conforming to the dictates of the burea The cost is inestimably higher in time 

ra Th hur ICT ‘ h Dj B t B| : F ind > 1 te 1r rs { 

cracy Bar: 1 r anda in wear and tear on drivers an a 

™ ierre Berton, Blair Fraser, ear on drivers and ¢ 
themsely the eminenc 1 to riders In their brief to the Gordon 
the scientist Unchal ZC \ i Xl 


esse ccoty Me ree eg onarse Bruce Hutchison. Lister Sinclair, Fric Nicol Commission, Canada’s mayors said, with 


good reason, “It’s no eXaggeration to say 
States. the Communit Party function 


that the savings in work time during 
vill devote his who me and ( recent years due to shortening the work 
uppressing an ( I ing week have been largely offset by the 
ideas might disturb the ’ vhich increased time spent transporting the 
gare A sketchbook 
tie ‘ ; > 


=; 
. ‘ average person from home to work and 
Stifled by the opp on of o _ F back.” In Toronto the average motorist 
. ‘ - - : % : ' 
to every petty rule, « é ts W of B.C. cartoons especially ee drives nine miles to work and it takes 
produce the constant flow of innovation @ him fifty minutes to t 


get there, according 
we need il 


ire ' now tha drawn by Len Norris to a study by Imperial Oil Company. If 
our natural resource iwindiin I , ! ~ : 


S a ty he goes to church on Sunday he drive 
we must find new sour« of pow in See ee ee four and a half miles 
food. Inexorablv we will np back into Our court records are full of instances 
ever greater misery and obscurant where normal human behavior has gone 
That, plus the cruelty of occupation 


right off the rails under such pressures 
In Vancouver, when Constable Ken Pel 


the omnipresence of opp on by in New paintings of BC. by nine of her letier handed a parking ticket to a wom 


ferior men and the loss of ot t-re an driver, Esther Alatorre, an employee 


spect, make surrend nto a But best-known artists in the Mexican consulate, she not only 


will the fact that surrender is intolerabk protested, she bit him. Pelletier had the 


penser hte 304 ger Ae iger r epucon commissioned by MACLEAN’S dubious comfort of seeing her fined fifty 


we have debilitated by o o-called pro dollars. In Winnipeg a driver was fined 

eressive-education system system in five dollars for assaulting another who 

outmanoeuvred him for a parking space 

only those subjects in which they can “He snuck out of an alley where | 
] | 


easily do well, encouraged to take what N MACLEAR’S MAY 1 . om on may 1: AC votes couldn't see him,” the assailant stoutly 
seems to be the easy way out? Will we IN CLEANS MAY 10 ISSUE ON SALE Y 1: B.C. CENTENNIAL ISSUE defended himself 


10t be too soft? * City traffic 


which children are encouraged to take 


tie-ups have become so 
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ConTainine EG NORTE the face of a building 





Everyone knows that in time, the face of a city That’s the economy of stainless steel curtain 
can get pretty grimy. Now it needn't. . . ever. wall construction. It explains why a number of 
rhat’s the beauty of this modern method of new buildings will have these bright, shiny, rust- 
building...stainless steel curtain wall construc- resistant stainless steel outer walls. And Inco 
tion. The bright, smooth surface on the outer supplies nickel to the Canadian steel company 

wall of a building washes clean with every rainfall. that produces stainless steel. 
' fi, Upkeep expense is negligible. Nickel helps give stainless steel its rich, silvery 
ma LoL , Curtain wall construction costs less in the long lustre and its exceptional strength . . . makes it 
A ate run. The walls go up in panels quickly and easily. easy to fabricate. Small wonder that fine table- 
They reflect sunlight. They won’t crack or buckle. ware, modern sinks and so many other beautiful 
ia Woltund, Cloante, op right, mm fs Stainless steel curtain walls are less than half as and practical items for the home are now made 
teel exterior. The stainless steel used in the curtain thick as masonry walls, allowing more useable with nickel-containing stainless steel. Another 

valls of this building contains Inco Nickel. : 7 
space. The walls weigh less, too. Builders can use example of the way Inco metals serve the Canadian 
ntly published rful and beautifully lighter—and less costly — steel columns, industries that serve you. 
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Must A Wife Do All The Adjusting? 


Yes, if your husband won't, or can't change. You'll 
read in this case history how one wife learned to 
do all the adjusting. Married to an emotionally 


stunted man, she made their marriage work. 
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Help Your Child To Develop 
A Sense of Responsibility 


o go further than Then start when 


can depend on you now 


Recession Or Boom — 
How to Live With Either 


here's a guide for livin« 
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commonplace that we’re apt to overlook 
the extent of the havoc and discomfort 
they millions of When 
engineers in Montreal put in a new sys 
tem of signal lights at a busy intersection 
Neiges, drivers 
piled up in a two-hour jam. It tied up 
the city’s police stations for another four 


inflict on lives. 


on Cote des confused 


hours, while police who should have been 
traffic telephone 
suspicious hus- 
bands had explained they were held up 
by traffic. In Winnipeg when a bridge 
temporarily repairs last 
Stretched six 
bother going 
areas a week end 
hardly worth the 


average summer week end 


unsnarling answered 


lls from wives whose 


La 


closed for 
jam 
didn't 
some 


Was 
summer the resultant 


miles; some drivers 
home at all. In 
in the country is 
trouble; on the 
in Montreal, cars crawling at an ant’s 
pace make 800,000 trips back and forth 


over the 


island’s eight bridges 
Even stately Victoria, which legend has 
stench of gas 
traffic, complained 
in gentle pique to the Gordon Commis 
“The modern 


traffic and parking, present a large 


ssociated with the 


fumes or the 


neve! 
roar ol 
sion terrible twins of 
cities 
and complicated problem. The volume of 
trafic lowntown has increased by ten 
percent each year. We are 

By the time 


willing to heed 


warned!” 
most Canadian cities were 
such warnings, however 


Nobody, 


pared for the change in our riding habits 


it was much too late was pre- 


after the war 


Up to then the vast majority of Cana- 


dians rode streetcars and buses. But in 
the postwar economic boom they began 
buying cars in unprecedented numbers, 
driving them more and riding public 


and truck 
1.600.000 in 


transit less. As cal registra- 


tions soared from 1946 to 


3,400,000 in 1953, the ave 





e driver, 











who in the Twenties traveled less than 
3.800 miles a year, began driving 8.000 
miles a year And public transit went 
into a tailspin. Vancouver's buses and 
treetcars, which collected 130 million 
passen la 1 1946, only collected 90 
nillion fares last year, although the city’s 
population jumped fifty thousand and 
the whole system is modernized. With 
brand-new bway Toronto transit 
I do oft th ed VO if igo 
Oo or th l Oo nillio lol 
th before. Every other pub 
oO d transportation outht in Can 
lost mon Private companies | id 
to esort to { ery ol nprofit 
uns to avoid financial back 
Canad { ng almost half mil 
Ho Cc pent fadulot ns 
pil em on the road \ seven-cily 
rvey of family spending shows that the 
cost of running the family car stands next 
to food and ho in the average fam- 
| xpenditur The total bill for all 
( idians is now about two billion dol 
4 i 
These figur as much as anything, ex 
plain our present traffic problems Mo 
tor transportation is the sacred cow of the 
if ligion ol technology Lewis Mu nford 
the noted American sociologist ind 
iter, reé rked recently in a study on 


statement applies 


New York traffic nis 


equally to Canada’s circumstances In 


the service of this religion,” he said, “no 
extravagance of public 


Motor 


not merely an object of 


expenditure ap 


pears too great transportation 1S 


public worship; 


has succeeded the railroad as the most 
powerful tool for either distributing or 


congesting the population—and it cur- 
rently does both 

According to most of the nation’s traf- 
that 


almost 


fic engineers (a group includes 
men in 


city), the way our 


now 


forty-two every major 
ancestors laid out our 
cities didn’t help much either. Montreal, 


for example, grew up in narrow streets 
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between the river and the mountain and 
it hasn't changed in three centuries. To 
ronto was a landholding 
stretching back from the lake; gradually 
they were cut up piecemeal into subdivi 
That’s why 


series of 


sions, there are more cul 


and dead ends in Toronto tha 


in the average British spy movie. 


de Sa 


Even where our main streets are hap 
transportation, it 
mostly by 


pily suited to modern 


seems to have been accident 
Winnipeg’s Portage Avenue, often adver 
tised as “the widest street in the world, 
which it isn’t, yawns a comfortable hun 
dred feet because the creaking, awkward 
high-wheeled Red River carts of the early 
days had to have room to pass. And Ed 
monton’s Jasper Avenue is a hundred feet 
because the Hudson's Bay 
pany plotted it that way as an invitation 
to trade. The company had a post some 
distance from Main Street with no prope: 
road leading to it. It 


across Com 


decided to build 
rival Main 


borr 


good wide one and try to 


Street, and so Jasper Avenue 
Such fortuitous planning, however, ha 
been the exception rather than the rul 
in most cities. Vancouver's 
Gate Bridge, built 
million 
With traffic 


will soon be a 


Was 


imposing 


Lions only twent 


years ago for six dollars, is a 


ready obsolete trebled | 


ten years, “it scene ol 


utter chaos,” according to the Vancouver 


Sun. A second bridge right alongside the 
old one is being given serious considera 
tion 


The cost of correcting such miscalcula- 
tions and providing adequate road systems 
traffic 1s 


capacity of 


for increasing 
yond the 


now getting be 


most cities To 
Straighten out a single jog on a secondary 
Montreal had to pay 


dollars for 


street two millior 
building. The 


cost of a city expressway runs up to seven 


one apartment 


million dollars a mile. Boston paid fifty 


mile of 
Central 


that thrusts into the heart of the 


million for the most expensive 


an expressway the Grand 


Artery 


city, and dumps thousands of cars into 
narrow streets where congestion is now 
worse than ever. It's happening every 


day in Canada too 
Where we go from here 
awakening t 


Most Canadian cities, 


the fact that traffic jams aren't going to 
disappear by themselves but are in fact 
getting much worse in spite of anything 
they do, are slowly coming around to two 


main courses of action: |. An attempt to 


get more money for more roads—and 


for public transit—by persuading provin 


cial and federal governments that urbat 
traffic is a national crisis and a nationa! 
responsibility; 2. A move to improve pub 


lic transit—with buses and subways 


and restore it as the primary method of 


urban travel, even to the extent of block 
ing off the cores of our cities to motor 
traffic 


Many urban areas complain that pre 


vincial and federal governments simply 
arent being realistic when they turn 
their backs on city transportation prob 


lems. “This is the age of the automobile 
Vancouve! 


expounded re 


not of the horse and buggy 
Miller 


cost of 


alderman George 
“The and of ac 
quiring land for them are beyond a city’s 
means The 
take on 
new 


cently roads 


senior governments must 
projects or 
revenue. 
paid for out of 


owner.” 


such give the city 
They can’t be 
taxes on the 
Such pleas are echoing in every 
part of the country. 

Although these governments now col 


sources of 


home 


lect more than half a billion dol 
lars a year in various taxes and license 
fees on cars and gas, little of it goes 


back to the cities whose car owners pay 
at least half of it all. Metropolitan To 
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ronio receives from the province halt 
th ost of arterial roads that may be 
jered part of the provincial high- 
ystem. Ottawa, because it’s the 
1's capital, gets federal aid through 
ederal District Commission. Most 
get no help at all. 


ct 


is in contrast with the situation 
U.S., where half the cost of city 
ways or throughways is paid by 
eral government, a quarter by the 
nd an eighth each by the county 

city 

experience of practically every 
city on the continent which has 

i traffic problem, however, in- 
that large and expensive express- 
nd road systems are not the answer 
ngestion. Los Angeles, which has 
bout reached a saturation point in 
( people per Car, has 
seven hundred miles of freeway that cost 
The sprawl 
ty’s traffic problems are just about 


wnership at 1.7 
than a billion dollars 
vere as before the freeways were 


Traffic planners never win,” says Van 
traffic engineer Kenneth Vaughan 
Birch. “The moment you provide more 
capacity, you encourage people to 
it. We have doubled traffic facilities 
the downtown area and congestion 
has remained the same.” 
This is one reason why more and more 
slators in our larger cities are casting 
an inquisitive, though slightly apprehen- 
Although the 


notor car seems to be winning every- 


ive, eye at public transit 


where over the miass-transit systems, 
any civic leaders are assessing ways and 
eans of reversing the trend in the life 
nd-death interests of beating municipai 
ralysis 
The day has arrived when the con 
ruction of a never-ending series of ex 
ssways will no longer solve our trans- 
portation problems,” Frederick Gardiner, 
man of the Metropolitan Toronto 
uuncil, says in a study on his city’s 
blems. “Additional rapid transit ts 
ntial and should be contributed to by 
province and recognized by the Do 
ion in its dealings with the province 
that our metropolitan areas which 
ribute so much to the revenue of 
levels of government may not be 
ngled by motor traffic and their de 
opment thereby impeded 
Every major city is converting or has 
verted from streetcars to buses and 


ey coaches. 


Montreal cremates its 

treetcars on a magnificent pyre 
| mills no longer produce streetcar 

Irying to persuade drivers to ride 
ead, the B.¢ 
maps of transit routes and timetables 
inyone who asks for them. Edmonton 


ntly spent five million dollars dou 


Electric Company gives 


its bus services, although the transit 
tem operates at a loss 
Toronto, which completed a $100 
lion north-south subway only four 
ago, is now planning to supplement 
with an east-west subway expected to 


st at least $250 million—if planners 





politicians and fimanciers ever manage 
igree ‘It 


duce the maximum number of people 


s absolutely essential to 


use public transit,” says Metro chair- 


Gardiner. “Every reasonable invest 
in transit facilities will result in a 
iter saving in investment in roads and 
king facilities. But more roads will 

reduce the cost of public transit 
Can you compel a car owner to use 
transit, however, when he has two 
sand dollars and more invested in a 
he enjoys driving? Many traffic eng 
rs, like Ray Desjardins of Metro To- 
to, say “No.” They're in favor of 
e€ expressways, throughways, park 
In no North American metropolis, 
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they point out, is public transit going 
ahead. Everywhere it is falling behind 
and losing money 

However, public-transportation people 
are not without imagination, and here 
and there they are actually stemming the 
tide of vehicle traffic. In Calgary, “Pen- 
nant Buses” whip commuters downtown 
on express routes as fast or faster than 
private cars. Downtown businessmen co- 
operate by paying half their employees’ 
luncheon if they leave their cars at home 

that way there is more downtown park- 
ing for customers 

In other ways, too, pressure is growing 
on drivers to ride buses instead. As curb 
parking space becomes more inadequate, 
more municipalities are going into the 
parking business. Toronto has thirty-five 
municipal carparks. About twenty other 
cities have established parking authori 
ties. Both Toronto and Vancouver are 
just about one step from banning down 
town curb parking altogether 

What that will mean is that drivers 


may pay up to three dollars a day in 


the larger cities to park downtown 
We'll price them out of the downtown 
area, said John Walker, former direc 
tor of Toronto’s Municipal Parking 


Authority 
Park or take a bus 


Longer and wider new cars may hasten 
this end. In Hamilton, traffic engineer 
Arthur Lomax says that curb spaces de 
signed for five cars now will accommo- 
date only four of the larger models 
Public carparks in Toronto have barred 
custom-built 


model was twenty-four feet long. It is 


some outsize Cars—-one 


not too great a step from there to ban 
ning all cars from the cere of our cities, 
some planners believe—on the theory 
that if you can’t keep up with the race 
to provide more room for more cars 


have sense enough to get out of it 
admits Van 


Vaughan-Birch, but 


We're only guessing,’ 
couver engineer 
nany of us feel that the answer to city 
traffic congestion probably lies in ex- 
pressways feeding directly into parking 
garages on the downtown perimeter 
Froin there you'll park or take a bus.” 

Such a plan, by a noted American 
architect, Victor Gruen, has already been 
proposed in some detail for Fort 
Worth, Texas, and is being studied by 
a number of U.S. cities. Hired to do a 
study of Fort Worth’s growing traffic 
problem, Gruen noted that by 1970 twice 

many cars would enter the downtown 
area as today and the street system 
would have to be enlarged by three hun- 
He proposed a central 
pedestrians, but 


lred percent 
business district where 
not cars, buses or trucks, could enter 
Noiseless battery-powered shuttle cars 
would be available for those unable ot 


unwilling to walk. This district would 





routes and 





have underground freight 
I 





would be ringed by a highway receiving 
traffic from freeways and other tributary 
roads This traffic would funnel into 
parking garages and terminals 
Tomorrow's business district,” says 
Gruen, “will have no signs of blight. 


There will be malls and concourses, 


red sidewalks, landscaped gardens, 


cove 
sculpture, fountains—a city shopping 
centre that is restful and pleasant.” But 


neither Fort Worth nor other cities have 
yet accepted this flossy variation of Lewis 
Mumford’s older plan to solve all of 
New York's traffic problems: “Public 
vehicles and private feet.” 

Everywhere in North America today 
and increasingly in Canada—the battle 
is to provide more and costlier roads for 
more and bigger cars, and everywhere 
it’s being lost. »* 
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An attractive light-weight shoe 











with unique stitch-and-turn styling. 
A Hartt masterpiece sculptured 

from the finest, silken-smooth 
calf. Extremely comfortable 


and style-perfect. 


At better shoe stores 


across Canada FOR MEN 


The Hartt Boot and Shoe Company Limited Fredericton, N.B. 
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IMPERIAL Yoast 


GRAND SLAM! 
The thrill of a perfect bid, perfectly played, calls 
for more than an ordinary celebration. .. it’s worthy 


of a toast in an imperial manner! 


-IMPERIAL 


Whenever achievement merits a toast, Imperial in & 
the distinctive decanter, is everywhere recognized as 
CANADIAN WHISKY 


worthy of the occasion... smooth... mellow... 


IN THE DISTINCTIVE DECANTER 


O@mSTitrtcerRrs OF 


of truly Imperial quality. 


PINE WHISKIES FOR 100 YEARS 





Parade 


The little hut 


At this time of 


an adjoining one-hour zone 
shocking thing is she got away wilt 


no follow-up summons 


o evidently the unw 





ranger paid the darn thing by mail wit! 
out noticing it Dore someone else’s licen 
number 

Police suspect it happens all the time, 
vere told, so better take a close look 
any tags you find on your car. 


* x * 
n engineer On a construction jovd 1 
GROWING from strong . roots * | northernmost Manitoba tells us that wher 
. in fertile soil... .TGT has removed | inenti it came to signing on workmen his pay 
steadily developet to meet the roll clerk had to fill out the tax and other 
needs of our rapidly expanding from a visit t movies a cause they couldn’t write. When the clerk 
country. With a’ staff of expe- couple in Brent - got no ansv asked one man his name the chap replied 
rienced trust officers—including the bi it ang 
specialists in taxation, invest- ll. Alarmed, they pounded and M-a-c-G-r-e-g-o-r.” A little surprised 
ment and accounting—TGT- to- —_— nn a oT ee 
day brings seasoned judgment eb va Sie ee, Comet we oe 
¢ ill lem ip, dressed and evidently 1 can’t,” answered the new employ 
to the administration of a com- “but then some people can’t spell.” 
plete range of trust services. to 
individuals, estates and com- 26, WATCHED 


EM~ THROUGH, 0° xe In 


panies. 7 THE WEYHOLE | 


forms for many of the woodsmen b 


Alphonse MacGregor — A-]-p-h-o-n-s- 


* * * 


Campbell River, B.C., while the 
local*> RCMP corporal was listening on 
Your requirements will receive Sy aN the phone to a description of three youtt 
rompt and careful attention at ; | suspected of breaking and entering, he 

. recognized them walking past his office 
TGT. window, stepped outside and grabbed 
them 


* * * 


t 


night of it e baby sitter was You still can’t do rural business in the 


} } 


xe found—until the parents casual and impersonal fashion in whicl 


muffied shout from a closet many big-city deals are transacted. A To 


youngsters had locked her in ronto tycoon decided he wanted to raise 


. ' @ ) R  @ N TO luring a game t hide-and-seek early in horses, found a suitable farm through a 


real-estate agent and settled on a price 


G i= a | Ee FR A i * * Then the farmer sent word he wanted 
look at the buyer before he'd sell 
7 FR U Ss 3 Ss foronto motorist stopped right The farmer didn’t beat about the bus 


de no-parking sign, asking his sister when the 

Toronto Montreal Ottawa Windsor is with him to explain to any cop man, I'd like to know vour religion and 

Winnipeg Regina Saskatoon Calgary who came along that he'd be right back. your politics,” he demanded. Startled, the 
Edmonton Vancouver 


‘ y lidn't come rrght back; sister city fellow stammered that he was an 


businessman arrived. “Youn 


potted a hat store nearby, and there she Anglican and voted Conservative. “Fine 

was windowgazing while a _ policeman boy,’ the farmer beamed. “You've just 
+ ~ aa . | th +t} } ’ 

In blind panic lest broth- bought yourself a farm 


ro $10 


for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 
Canadian scene. No contributions can be returned. 
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‘THE CHOICE IS YOURS! 
O’Keefe Ale — smooth and light! | ie 
O’Keefe Old Stock — hearty and full-bodied! 








Ever since this ‘antique’ was born, Mobiloil 
has helped motorists prevent engine troubles 





CHANGE NOW-FOR THE PROTECTION 
THAT ONLY FINE OIL CAN PROVIDE 


Products of Mobi! Oj! of Ca ida Lt maker of the “Mobi U kam ) orn 







BY IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED AND OTHER LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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